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Review of New Books. 


THE PIRATE. 
By the Author of Waverley. Edin, 1822. 
3 vols. A, Constable & Co. 


Tue day of criticism, on the productions of 
which the Pirate will form a part about the 
time that this sheet meets the public eye, 
is past;* and Popularity, in the widest 
acceptation of the word, has appropriated 
all that has issued or shall issue from the 
same source, heyond either the eulogy of 
admirers or the cavils of censurers. We 
are thus agreeably relieved from the obliga- 
tion of remark, and left at liberty to begin 
at once with these volumes, which, we 
rely on our means and diligence, will be 
first made generally known through the 
medium of the Literary Gazette. 

An advertisement prefixed to the work 
states, that the story is founded on the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

“In the month of January 1724-5, a vessel, 
called the Revenge, bearing twenty large guns, 
and six smaller, commanded by Gow, or 
Goffe, or Smith, came to the Orkney Islands, 
and was discovered to be a pirate, by various 
acts of insolence and villainy committed hy the 





crew. ‘These were for some time submitted to, 


the inhabitants of these remote islands not pos- 
sessing arms nor means of resistance; and so 
bold was the Captain of these banditti, that he 
not only came ashore, and gave dancing parties 

of » but, before his real 
character was discovered, en the affections 
and received the troth-plight of a young lady, 
possessed of some property. A patriotic indi- 
vidual, James Fea, younger of Clestron, formed 
the plan of securing the buccaneer, which he 
fected: by a mixture of courage and address, in 
consequence chiefly of Gow’s vessel having gone 
on shore near the harbour of Calfsound, on the 
Island of Eda, not far distant from a house then 
inhabited by Mr. Fea. In the various stratagems 
by which Mr. Fea contrived finally, at the peril 
of his life, they being well armed and desperate, 
to make the whole pirates his prisoners, he 
was much aided by Mr. James Laing, the grand- 
father of the late Malcolm Laing, Esq. the acute 
and ingenious historian of Sco during the 
17th century. Gow, and others of his crew, 
suffered by sentence of the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, the punishment their crimes had long 
deserved. He conducted himself with great au- 
dacity when before the Court ; » from an 
account of the matter, by au eye-witness, seems 
to have been subjected to some unusual severi- 
ties, in order to compel him to plead. The 
words are these; ‘John Gow would not plead, 
for which he was brought to the bar, and the 
Judge ordered that his thumbs shouldbe squeezed 
hy two men, with a whip-cord, till it did break ; 
and then it should be doubled, till it did again 


° on wind and tide, it is not impro- 
bable the ¢t-load of Pirates may be de- 
ne y, and thus our copy by the mail 

have enabled us to give our readers a more 
peculiar forvtaste of pleasure, fd, 





5 neem 


break, and then laid threefold, and that the cxe- 
cutioncrs should _— with their wliole strength ; 
which sentence Gow endured with a great deal 
of boldness.’ The next jmorning (27th May, 
1725,) when he had #een the preparations for 
pressing him to death, his courage gave way 
and he told the Marshal of Court, that he Poms 
not have given so much trouble, had he been 
assured of not being hanged in chains. He was 
then tried, condemned, and executed with others 
of his crew. 

4 It is a that the lad — pogo: _ 
as engaged, went up to Leudgn to see - 
fore his death, path, Hy pesca 


ing too late, she 
had the courage to request’a sight of his dead 


body; and then touching the of the corpse, 
she formally resumed the troth-plight which she 
had bestowed. Withoyt going. through this cere- 


mony, she could not, according to the supersti- 
tion of the country, have es a visit from 
the ghost of her departed lover, in the event of 
her bestowing upon any living suitor, the faith 
which she had plighted to the dead. ‘This part of 
the legend may serve as a curious reo corgred fer 
the beautiful tale of the fine Scottish ’ 
which begins, 

‘There came a ghost to Margaret’s door,’ &c. 
The common account of this incident farther 
bears, that Mr. Fea, the spirited individual, by 
whose exertions Gow’s,career of iniquity was cut 
short, was so far fromveceiving any reward from 
Seomeraeatat he — ~~ poe oo 
enance enough to protect him against a y 
of.sham suits, raised against him at ome 
solicitors, who acted in the name of » and 
others of the pirate crew; and the various ex- 
penses, vexatious prosécutions, and other legal 
consequences, in which his gallantry involved 
him, utterly ruined his fortune .and his family ; 
making his memory a notable example to all 
who, s in future take pirates on their own 
authority.” 

Such is the basis on which the author of 
Waverley has built Ais. Pirate story ;.em- 
bellishing it with all the charms which his 
prolific fancy offered, enriching it with all 
the stores which his intelligent mind sug- 
gested from nature and life, and throwing 
a strong, glowing and original interest over 
it, by the involution of a potent machinery 
founded on Scandinavian mythology and 
the legends of the ancient Norse Sagas. In 
the last particular, the chiefest novelty of 
the Pirate consists ; and we look soon to 
hear the gossipping world as familiar with 
the names of the Scalds, “ Udaller,” 
“ Fowde,” “ Jarlshof,” &c. &c. as they have 
keen with Northern provincialisms and the 
Scottish dialect. 

The scene is laid in the largest island of 
Thule, called the Mainland of Zetland, and 
towards the conclusion changes to Kirk- 
wall, the capital of Orkney. 

On Sumburgh Head, the south-east pro- 
montory of the Mainland, at the close of 
the 17th century, stood a ruined mansion 
but partly inhabitable ;—it was called Jarls- 
hof, having been in former times the resi- 
dinte ofa Were ian Earl of Orkney, and 





now belonged to Magnus Troil, a z 





dant from the Norse lords of these isles 
proud of his ancestry, and holding the 
Scotch intruders in dislike, if not in con- 
tempt. Magnus, in consequence. of his 
birth, is held ‘in high estimation by -the 
natives, still attached»to their. Scandinavian. 
progenitors and their customs ; and, as the 
representative of former i is 
styled the Udaller, or the Fowd of Burgh- 
Westra, for that is the name of his own 
abode, situated about twenty miles from 
Jarlshof, in a mere sheltered and produc- 
live quarter of the island. The Udaller is 
a character responsive to his lineage; 
frank, choleric, liberal, convivial, rude, and 
hospifable, _To him all strangers are wel- 
come, and his ever-open house upholds the 
honours of his race for generosity to the 
unfriended, and kindness. to the unknown, 
Of the latter description is Mr. Basil Mer- 
toun, a person above the middle age, who 
had arrived at the Mainland in a Dutch 
vessel, and settled in that wild region, him- 
self as separate from the usual cast of civili- 
reas ~~ paige Ag cm, 1 why wants, 
and mi or rich or or au 
the Zetlanders can learn from the Me 
intercourse of a taciturn and gloomy misan- 
thrope. He is aonaiepaiiod y is son, 
Mordauut, a handsome boy of fourteen; 
and both are frequent guests at. the house 
of Magnus Troil, where the father's fits 
of di are overlooked, and. ‘the 
son’s lively disposition renders him. the 
loved companionof Minna and Brenda, the 
two daughters of the jolly Udaller. 
During one of his visits to Burgh-Westra, 
aioe] Ligr himself as a tenant for 
ar’ er a characteristic treaty, is 
sarc ved  Betabliched here, be. indulges 
in all the moodiness of his soul: his “dark, 
hours,” as they are rightly called, are undis- 
turbed by his sole domestic, Swertha, an 
aged female ; or by his son, who has dis- 
covered that his presence only increases the 
malady, and, therefore, while these periods 
of abstraction last, pursues his own course, 
and becomes the best dancer,.,spottsman, 
skipper, harrier of birds’ nests,—a deserved 
- eo ag favourite on the Mainland of 
nd. His imagination is naturally in- 
flamed by the auheniie traditions 
heroic tales which have pervaded: ,, 
remote region, from Odin and Thor, 
his own era; and if his understa 
(zealously cultivated by his father, thou 
he never seems to have loved the boy) re- 
jects the superstitious creed so finhly 
believed by those around him, he is so far 
impressed with the mystic and supernatural 
as to give a tinge to his thoughts and a tone 
to his actions, differing from those of more 
cultivated association, =. 
This feature of his mind is also promi, 


‘ 
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ad Minna, the eldest daughter 
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nent ip 
of the U , of whom, and of her sister 


Brenda (the one about 18, and the other 17, 
when Mordaunt was 20 years of age,) we 
have this finely contrasted portraiture :— 


‘¢ The mother of these- maidens. had been 
a Scottish lady from the Highlands of Suther- 
land, the orphan of a noble chief, who, driv@n 
from ‘his own country during the feuds of the 
seventeenth century, had fdund shelter in 
those peaceful islands, which, amidst poverty 
aiid seclusion, were thus far liappy, that they 
rémained unvexed by discofd, and unstained 
‘civil broil. The father (his name was St. 
r,) pined for. his native glen, his feudal 
tower; his clansmen, and his fallen authority, 
and died not long after his atrival in Zetland. 
The beauty of orphan daughter, despite 
her Scottish lineage, melted the stout heart 
of Magnus Troil. He sued afd was listened 
te, she became his bride ; but dying in 
the. fifth year of their union, left him to 
mourn his brief period of domestic happi- 
ness 


From her mother, Minna inlierited the 
a and dark eyes, the raven locks 
and ly-pencilled brows, which shewed 
she was, on one side at least, a stranger to 
the blood of Thdle, Her cheek, 


O call it fair, not pale, 


was 80 slightly and delicately tinged with 
the’ rose, that many thought the lily had an 
undue proportion in her complexion. But 
in that predominance of the paler flower, 
there was nothing sickly or languid; it was 
the true natural complexion of health, and 
corresponded in a peculiar degree with fea- 
tures which calculated to express a 
cont tive and high-minded character. 
When Minna Troil heard a tale of woe or of 
, it was then her blood rushed to her 
» and shewed plainly how warm it 
beat, oo om yer the generally serious, 
composed, and reti disposition, which 
her countenance and demeanour seemed to 
exhibit. If strangers sometimes conceived 
that these fine features were clouded ‘by 
melancholy, for which her age and-situation 
could scarce have given occasion, they were 
soon satisfied, upon further acquaintance, 
that the placid, mild quietade of her dispo- 
sition, the mental energy of a character 
which was but little interested in ordi 
and trivial o¢currences, was the real cause of. 
her gravity, and most men, when they knew 
that her mel had. no gtound in real 
sorrow; and was’ } the aspiration of a 
bent on:more important objects, than 
rhich she was epoerye be 
ef her whatever could, add ‘to her 
bes, but could scarce have désired 
ceful as she was in her natural and 
i sériousness, she should change 
tment for one more gay. In short, 
yithstanding our wish to have avoided 
ackneyed simile of an angel, we cannot 
saying ‘there was something in the 
beauty of her aspect, in the mea- 
yet graceful ease of her motions, in 
the miusic of her voice, and the’ serene 
Rerity of her eye, that seemed as if Minna 
belonged naturally to some higher and 
better sphere, and was only the chance 
— of a world that was scarce worthy of 


“ The scarce less beautiful, equally lovely, 
aul Sepnily Inneseut Brenda, wes of & con’ 
plexion as differing from her sister, as they 
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differed in character, ‘taste, and expression; 
Her profuse locks were of that paly brown 
which receives fromthe passing sun-beam a 
tinge of gold, but darkens again when the 
ray has passed fromit. Her eye, her mouth, 
the beautiful row of teeth, which, in her inno- 
cent vivacity, were frequently disclosed ; the 
fresh, yet not too bright glow of a healthy 
complexion, tinging a skin like the drifted 
snow, spoke her genuine Scandinavian de- 
scent. A fairy form, less tall than that of 
Mitna, but even more finely moulded into 
symmmetry—a careless, and almost childish 
lightness of step—an eye that seemed to look 
on every object with pleasure, from a natural 
and serene cheerfulness of disposition, at- 
tracted even more general admiration than 
the charms of her sister, though perhaps 
that which Minna did excite, might be of a 
more intense aswell as a more reverential 
character. . 


“ The dispositions of these lovely sisters 
were not less different than their complexions. 
Tn the kindly affections, neither could be said 
to excel the other, so much were they attached 
to their father and to each other. But the 
cheerfuiness of Brenda mixed itself with the 
every-day business of life, and seemed inex- 
haustible in its profusion. The less buoyant 
spirit of her sister, appeared to bring to 
society a contented wish to he interested and 
pleased with what was going forward, but 
was rather placidly carried along with the 
stream of mirth and pleasure, than disposed 
to aid its progress by any efforts of her own. 
She endured mirth rather than enjoyed it; 
and the pleasures in which she most de- 
geet, were those of ‘a graver and more 
solitary cast.” 

Mordaunt’s affection for the fine Enthu- 
siast and lovely Blonde, is that of a brother, 
without a preference; while the idle ru- 
mour of the island runs that he may marry 
sigma of the sisters he chooses to se- 
ect. 


Thus stands the opening narrative, when 
we are introduced to new.and more comic 
Emir g in Triptolemus Yellowley and 

is sister Barbara, abbreviated Baby, which 
we advise English readers to pronounce with 
a very broad a, as Baaby, not as mamma 
would her pretty baby. The Yellowleys 
are so naively drawn that we must copy the 
family picture :— 


“< Old Jasper Yellowley, the father of Trip- 
tolemus, (though born at the foot of Rose- 
berry-Topping) had been come over by a 
certain noble Scottish Earl, who, proving 
too far north for canny Yorkshire, had per- 
suaded him to accept of a farm in the Mearns, 
where, it is unnecessary to add, that he found 
matters very different from what he ex- 
pected. It wasn vain that the stout farmer 
set, manfully to work, to counterbalance, by 
superior skill, the inconveniences arising 
from a cold soil and a weeping climate. 
These might have. been probably overcome, 
but his neighbourhood to the Grampians ex- 
posed him eternally to that species of visita- 
tion from the plaided gentry who dwelled 
within their skirts, which made young Norval 
a warrior and a hero, but only. converted 
Jasper Yellowley into a poor man. This 
was, indeed. balanced in some sort by the 
impression whieh his ruddy cheek and robust 
form had the fortune to make mn Miss 





Barbara Clinkscale, daughter to the umqu- 





hile;-and sister to the th 
scale-of that ilk. ‘ 

“ This was thought a horrid and unnatural 
union in the neighbourhood, considering ‘that 


en existiig Clink- 


a share of Scottish pride as of Scottish-par- 
simony, and were amply. endowed with both. 
But Miss Babie had her handsome foftiine of 
two thousand merks at her own disposal, was 
a woman of spirit who had been major‘and 
sui juris, (as the writer who drew the con- 
tract assured her,) for full twenty years; so 
she set consequences and commentaries alike 
at defiance, and wedded the hearty York- 
shire yeoman. Her brother and her more 
wealthy kinsmen drew off in disgust, and 
almost disowned their degraded relative, 


every other family in Scotland at the time) 
to a set of relations who were not so nice— 
tenth and sixteenth cousins, who tiot only 
acknowledged their kinswoman Babie after 
her marriage with Yellowley, but even con- 
descended to eat beans and bacon (though 
the latter was then the abomination of the 
Scots as much as of the Jews) with her 
husband, and would willingly have cemented 
the friendship by borrowing a little cash from 
him, had not his good lady (who understood 
trap as well as any woman in the Mearns) 
ut a negative on this advance to intimacy. 
ndeed she knew how to make young Deel- 
belicket, old Dougald Baresword, the Laird 
of Bandybrawl, and others, pay for the hos- 
‘pitality which she did not think proper to 
deny them, by rendering them useful in her 
negotiations with the light-handed lads 
beyond the Cairn, who, finding their late 
object of plunder was now allied to “ kend 
folks, and owned by them at kirk and market,” 
became satisfied, on a moderate yearly com- 
position, to desist from their depredations. 

“ This eminent success reconciled Jasper 
to the dominion which his wife began to 
assume over him; and which was much con- 
firmed by her proving to be—let me see— 
what is the prettiest mode of expressing it ? 
—in the family way. On this occasion, Mrs, 
Yellowley had a remarkable dream,, as is the 
usual practice of teeming mothers previous 
to the birth of an illustrious offspring. She 
‘** was a-dreamed,” as her husband expressed 
it, that she was safely delivered of a plough, 
drawn by three yoke of Angus-shire oxen ; 
and being a mighty investigator into such 
portents, she sate herself down with her 
gossips, to consider what the thing might 
mean. Honest Jasper ventured, with much 
hesitation, to intimate his own opinion, that 
the vision had reference rather to things past 
than a present, and might have been 
occasioned by his wife’s nerves having been 
a little startled by meeting in the loan abave 
the house his own great plough with the six 
oxen, which were the pride of his heart. But 
the good cummers raised such a hue and ery 
against this exposition, that Jasper was fain 
to put his fingers in his ears, and to run out 
of the apartment, 

“* ¢ Hear to him,’ said an old whigamore 
carline—‘ hear to him, wi’ his owsen,: that 
are as an idol to him, even as the calf of 
Bethel! Na, na, its nae pleugh of the flesh 
that the bonnie lad bairn—for a lad it sall be 
—shall e’er striddle between the stilts oc’ — 
its the pleugh of the spirit—and I. trust my- 
sell to see him wag the head o’ him in a pu’- 
pit; or, at the warst, on a hill-side.’ 

‘* I do not know whether it was impatience 





to give to the light a being destined to such 
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high and doubtful, fates, or whether poor 
Dame Yellowley was rather frightened at the 
hurly-burley which had taken place in her 
presence, but she was taken suddenly ill; 
and, contrary to the formula in such cases 
used and provided, was soon reported to be 
‘a good deal worse than was to be ex- 
pected.’ She took the opportunity (having 
still all her wits about her) to extract from 
her sympathetic husband two promises ; 
first, that he would christen the child, whose 
birth was like to cost her so dear, by a name 
indicative of the vision with which she had 
been favoured; and next, that he would 
educate him for the ministry. The canny 
Yorkshireman, thinking she had a good title 
at present to dictate in such matters, sub- 
scribed to all she required. A man-child 
was accordingly born under these conditions, 
but the state of the mother did not permit 
her for many days to inquire how far they 
had been complied with. When she was in 
some degree convalescent, she was informed, 
that as it was thought fit the child should be 
immediately christened, it had received the 
name of Triptolemus ; the Curate, who was 
a man of some classical skill, conceiving that 
this epithet contained a handsome and clas- 
sical allusion to the visionary plough, with 
its triple yoke of oxen. Mrs. Yellowley was 
not much delighted with the manner in which 
her request had been complied with; but 
grumbling being to as little purpose as in the 
celebrated case of Tristram Shandy, she e’en 
sat downcontented with the heathenish name, 
and endeavoured to counteract the effects it 
might produce upon the taste and feelings of 
the nominee, by such an education as might 
put him above the slightest thought of sacks, 
coulters, stilts, mould-boards, or any thing 
connected with the servile drudgery of the 
plough. 


“ Jasper, sage Yorkshireman, smiled slily 
in his sleeve, conceiving that young Trippie 
was likely to prove a chip of the old block, 
and would rather take after the jolly York- 
shire yeoman, than the gentle but somewhat 
aigre blood of the house of Clinkscale. He 
remarked, with suppressed glee, that the 
tune which best answered the purpose of a 
lullaby was the ‘ ploughman’s whistle,’ and 
the nrst words the infant learned to stammer 
were the names of the oxen ; moreover, that 
the ‘ bern’ preferred home-brewed ale to 
Scotch twopenny, and never quitted hold of 
the tankard with so much reluctance as when 
there had been, by some manceuvre of 
Jasper’s own device, a double straik of malt 
allowed to the brewing, above that which 
was sanctioned by the most liberal recipe, 
of which his dame’s household thrift admit- 
ted. Besides this, when no other means 
could be fallen upen to divert an occasional 
fit of squalling, his father observed that Trip 
could be always silenced by jingling a bridle 
at his ear. free all which symptoms, he 
used to swear in private, that the boy would 
prove true Yorkshire, and mother, and mo- 
ther’s kin, would have small share of him. 

“ Meanwhile, and within a year after the 
birth of Triptolemus, Mrs. Yellowley bore a 
daughter, named after herself Barbara, who, 
even in earliest infancy, exhibited the pinched 
nose and thin lips by which the Clinkscale 
family were distinguished amongst the in- 
habitants of the Mearns; and as her child- 
hood advanced, the readiness with which she 
seized, and the tenacity wherewith she de- 


sides a desire to bite, pinch, and seratch, on 
slight, or no provocation, were all considered 
by attentive obsefvers as proofs that Miss 
Baby would prove ‘ her mother over again,’ 
Malicious people did not stick to say, that 
the acrimony of the Clinkscale blood had not 
on this occasion been cooled and sweetened 
by that of old England; that young Deilbe- 
licket was much about the house, and they 
could not but think it odd that Mrs. Yellow- 
ley, who, as the whole world knew, gave 
nothing for nothing, should be so uncom- 
monly attentive: to heap the trencher, and 
to fill the caup, of an idle blackguard ne’er- 
do-weel. But when folks had once looked 
upon the austere and awfully virtuous coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Yellowley, they did full 
justice to her propriety of conduct, and Deil- 
belicket’s delicacy of taste.” 


Triptolemus is sent to Saint Andrew’s to 
be educated ; but the vision of the plough 
Spipranpes and his fate is decisively to 
e a great agriculturist and improver. He 
hated all the Classics but those who treated 
of rural affairs, such as Virgil in his Georgics, 
Cato de re rustica, and, of later authors, 
Columella, Tusser, Hartlib, and similar 
worthies. 
On the death of his mother, his master- 
passion is gratified, and he is recalled from 
college to assist his father in the farm :— 


‘¢ And here (says the author with humor- 
ous satire) it might have been supposed that 
our Triptol » 8 d to carry into 
practice what he had so fondly studied in 
theory, must have been, to use asimile which 
he would have thought lively, like a cow en- 
tering upon a clover park. Alas, mistaken 
thoughts, and deceitful hopes of mankind ! 

** A laughing philosopher, the Democritus 
of our day, once compared human life to a 
table pierced with a number of holes, each 
of which has a pin made exactly to fit it, but. 
which pins being stuck in hastily, and with- 
out selection, chance leads inevitably to the 
most awkward: mistakes. ‘ For, how often 
do we see,’ the orator pathetically conclu- 
ded,—‘ how often, I say, do we see the round 
man stuck into the three-cornered hole?’ 
This new illustration of the vagaries of for- 
tune set every one present into convulsions 
of laughter, excepting one fat alderman, who 
seemed to make the case his own, and in- 
sisted that it was no jesting matter. To take 
up the simile, however, which is an excellent 
one, it is plain that Triptolemus Yellowley 
had been shaken out of the bag at least a 
hundred years too soon. If he had come on 
the stage in our own time, that is, if he had 
flourished at any time within these thirty or 
forty years, he could not have missed te have 
held the office of vice-president of some emi- 
nent agricultural society, and to have trans- 
acted all the business thereof under the aus- 
pices of some noble duke or lord, who, as 
the matter might happen, either knew, or 
did not know, the difference betwixt a horse 
and a cart, and acart-horse. He could not 
have missed such preferment, for he was ex- 
ceedingly learned in all those particulars, 
which, being of no. consequence in actual 
practice, go of course a great way to consti- 
tute the character of a connoisseur in any 
art, but especially in agriculture. But, alas ! 
Triptolemus Yellowley had, as we already 
have hinted, come into the world at least a 
century too soon; for, instead of sitting in 
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and a bumper of port before b ving forth 
the toast,—‘ To breeding, in ite beans 
his father planted him betwixt the stilts of 
a plough, and invited him to guide the oxen,, 
on whose beauties he would, in our day, have 
descanted, and whose rumps he w net. 
have goaded, but have carved. Old Jasper 
complained, that although no ene talked se 
well of common and several, wheat and rape, 
fallow and lea, as his learned son, (whom he 
always called Tolimus,) yet, ‘ dang it,’ added 
the Seneca, ‘ nought thrives wi’ un—n 
thrives wi’ un.’ It was still worse, whe 
Jasper, becoming frail and ancient, was 
obliged, as happened in the course-of a few 
years, gradually to yield up the reins of go- 
vernment to the academical neophyte. 
“ As if Nature had meant him a spite, he 
had got one of the most un-' 
tractable farms on the Mearns; to. try con- 
clusions withal, a place which seemed to’ 
yield ~ ay | thing but what the agriculturist 
wanted ; for there were plenty of thistless 
which indicates dry land ; and store of 
which is said te intimate deep land ; : 
nettles, which shew where limé hath been 
applied ; and deep furrows in the most un- 
likely spots, which intimated that it had been 
cultivated in former days by the Peghts, as 
popular ates — dur tak a also: 
lenty of stones to keep warm, : 
soseeding to the creed of some farmers, and. 
great abundance of springs to render it cool. 
and sappy, according to the theory of others,, 
It was in vain that, acting alternately on 
these opinions, poor Triptolemus endea-- 
voured to avail himself of the supposed cay 
pabilities of the soil. No kind of butter that 
might be churned could be mage to stick 
-— his own bread, any more than on that; 
of poor Tusser, whose Hundred Points of 
Good Husbandry, so useful te others of his 
day, were never to himself worth as many 
pennies. » 

“In fact, excepting an hundred acres of 
infield, to which old Jasper had early seen 
the necessity of limiting his labours, there 
was not a corner of the farm fit for thing 
but to break ploughgraith, and kill cattle, 
And then, as for the part which was 
tilled with some profit, the expence of the 
farming establishment of Triptolemus, and 
his disposition to experiment, soon got rid, 
of any good arisirig ftom the cultivation of it. 
‘The carles and the cart-avers, he com, 
fessed, with ia sigh, speaking of his farm. 
servants and horses, ‘ make it all, and thé 
carles and cart-avers eatit all ;’ a conclusion’ 
which might sam up the year-book of many 
a gentleman-farmer, 

“< Matters would have soon been btotghit’ 
toa close with Triptolemus in the preseny 
day. sHe would have got a bank-¢redit my/4. 
newyred with wind-bills, dashed out upyjn 
large scale, and soon have seen his cro’) and 
stock sequestrated by the Sheriffs but in 
those days a mati co not ruinhimself so 
easily. The whole Scettish texantry stood 
upon the same level flat of Poverty, so that 
it was eutneate Sart to find v 
ground, by climbing up to which a man mi 
have an op ortunity of actually 
his neck with some eclat. They were pre 
much in the situation of people, who, bein 
totally without credit, may indeed suffer 
from indigence, but cannot poss ie 
bankrupt. Besides, notwiths the 








tained, the playthings of Triptolemus, be- 


an arm-chair, with a hammer in his hand, 


failure of Trigtereeres 8 projects, there was 


tu be bal against the expenditure which 
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they occasioned, all the savings which the 
extreme economy of his sister Barbara could 
effect ; and in truth her exertions were won- 
derful. She might have realized, if any one 
could, the idea of the learned philosopher, 
who pronounced that sleeping was a fancy, 
and eating but a habit, and who appeared 
to the world to have renounced both, until 
it was unhappily discovered that he had an 
intrigue with the cook-maid of the family, 
who indemnified him for his privations by 
giving him private entree to the larder, and 
to a share of her own couch. But no such 
deceptions were practised by Barbara Yel- 
lowley.’ She was’ up early, and down late, 
and seemed, to her over-watched and over- 
tasked maidens, to be as wakerife as the cat 
herself.. Then, for eating, it appeared that 
the air was a banquet to her, and she would 
fain have made it.so to her retinue. Her 
brother, who besides being lazy in his per- 
son, was somewhat luxurious in his appetite, 
would willingly now and then have tasted a 
mouthful of animal food, were it but to know 
how his sheep were fed off; but a proposal 
to eat a child could not have startled Mis- 
tress Barbara more; and, being of a com- 
pliant and easy disposition, Triptolemus re- 
conciled himself to. the necessity of a per- 
petual Lent, too happy when he could get a 
scrap of butter to his oaten cake, or (as they 
lived on the banks of the Eske) escape the 
daily necessity of eating salmon, whether in 
or out of season, six days out of the seven. 

«« But although Mrs. Barbara brought 
faithfully to the joint stock all savings which 
her awtul powers of economy accomplished 
to scrape together, and although the dower 
of their mather was by degrees expended, or 
nearly so, in aiding them upon extreme occa- 
sions, the term at length approached when 
xt seemed impossible that they could sustain 
the conflict any longer against the evil star 
of Triptolemus, as he called it himself, or the 
wataral result of his absurd speculations, as 
it was termed by others. Luckily at this sad 
crisis a god jumped down to their relief out 
of a2 machine. In plain English, the noble 
lord, who owned their farm, arrived at his 
mansion-house in their neighbourhood, with 
his coach and six and his running footmen, 
in the full splendour of the seventeenth 
century.” 

By this nobleman, who ns to held 
the office of royal Chamberlayy of the Ork- 
neys and Shetland, and is like Pyiptolemus, 
imentalist “fm his way, 
is factor, to reside 
icultural improve- 
. of those storm- 












in Zetland, and catty 
ment into the barren 


swept and trecless isles.;He accogdingly 
es‘ablishes himself at thé farm 
of Stourbrugh, h lies ig the 
dreary’ track between Bugg®-Westra and 
Jarlshor; determined to, uce new 
ploughs, new breeds of pad innova- 

tabede Mor- 


tions of every kind. In 
daunt, returning home fi & visit to the 
Udaller, is.driven by a storm 6f:that pecu- 
Tiar dread which is not uncommon in these 
tempestuous latitudes :— 

He “had not advanced three hours upon 
his perme before the wind, which had been 
so deadly still in the morning, began at first 
to wail and sigh, as if bemoaning betore- 
éand the evils which it might perpetrate in 
its fury, like a madman in the gloomy state 
of dejection which precedes his fit of vio- 


lence; then graduolly increasing, the gale 
howled, raged, and roared, with the full 
fary ofa northern storm. It was accompa- 
nied by showers of rain mixed with hail, 
which were dashed with the most unrelent- 
ing rage against the hills and rocks with 
which the traveller was surrounded, dis- 
tracting his attention, in spite of his utter- 
most exertions, and rendering it very diffi- 
cult for him to keep the direction of his 
journey in a country where is neither road, 
nor even the slightest track to direct the 
steps of the wanderer, and where he is often 
interrupted by large pools of water, lakes, 
and lagoons. All these inland waters were 
now lashed into sheets of tumbling foam, 
much of which, carried off by the fury of the 
whirlwind, was mingled with the gale, and 
transported far from the waves of which they 
had lately made a part; while the salt relish 
of the drift which was pelted against his 
face, shewed Mordaunt that the spray of 
the more distant ocean, disturbed to frenzy 
by the storm, was mingled with that of the 
inland lakes and streams. 

* Amidst this hideous combustion of the 
element, Mordaunt Mertoun struggled for- 
ward as one to whom such elemental war 
was familiar, and who regarded the exer- 
tious which it required to withstand its fury, 
but as a mark of resolutien and manhood. 
He felt even, as happens tually to those who 
endure great hardships, that the exertion 
necessary to subdue them, is in itself a kind 
of elevating triumph. To see and distin- 
guish his path when the cattle were driven 
from the hill, and the very fowls from the 
firmament, was but the stronger proof of his 
own superiority. ‘ They shall not hear of me 
at Burgb-Westra,’ said he to himself, ‘ as 
they heard of old doited Ringan Ewenson’s 
boat, that foundered betwixt road-stead and 
key. I am more of a crags-man than to mind 
fire or water, wave by sea, or quagmire by 
land.’ ” 


_ His reception by the Yellowleys is whim- 
sically described; whose terrors, parsimony, 
and selfish humanity, however, end in 
affording him a rather unwilling shelter, 
and boiling a salted goose for his dinner. 
The table is just prepared for this repast, 
when another unwelcome stranger en- 
croaches, namely, Bryce Snaelstvot, a pedlar 
or Jagger, whose appearance almost entirely 
overthrows the patience of the penurious 
Baby ; ard her utter discomfiture ensues, 
when a third intruder enters, in the shape 
of Norna of the Fitful-Head—the most 
striking and important personage in all the 
drama. It will not be easy for us to convey 
an adequate idea of this admirably drawn 
character ; for so much depends on the 
nice shades between insanity, actual power, 
superstition, reality, and delusion, that 
what might appear inconsistent in asketch 
or part, is possible, nay feasible, in the 
view of the extraordinary whole, With this 
guard, in justice to the author, we present 
the (shall we say) heroine :— 


_** What new tramper is this?’ echoed the 
distracted Baby, whom the quick sucession 
of guests had driven well nigh crazy with 
vexation. ‘I'll soon settle her wandering, 
I sall warrant, if my brother has but the soul 
of a man in him,’or if there be a pair of jougs 
at Scalloway.’ 


that would hauld her,’ said the old maid 
servant. ‘She comes—she comes—God’s 
sake speak her fair aud canny, or we will 
have a ravelled hasp on the yarn-windles,’ 

“ As she spake, a woman tall enough almost 
to touch the top of the door with her cap, 
stepped into the room, signing the cross as 
she entered, and pronouncing, with a solemn 
voice, ‘ The blessing of God and Saint Ro- 
nald on the open door, and their braid malison 
and mine upon close-handeéd churls!’ 

* And wha are ye, that are so bauld wi’ 
your blessing and banning in other folks’ 
houses? What kind of. country is this, that 
folks omy sit quiet for an hour, and serve 
heaven, and \kéep their bit gear thegither, 
without gangrel men and women coming 
thigging and Sorning ane after another, like 
a string of wiltl-geese ?’ 

“This speech, the understanding reade 
will easily saddle on Mistress Baby, and 
what effects it might have produced on the 
last stranger, can only be matter of conjec- 
ture; for the old servant and Mordaunt 
applied themselves at once to the party 
addressed, in order to deprecate her resent- 
ment; the former speaking to her some 
words of Norse, in a tone of intercession, 
and Mordaunt saying in English, ‘They are 
strangers, Norna, and know not your name 
or qualities; they are unacquainted, too, 
with the ways of this country, and therefore 
we must hold them excused for their lack of 
hospitality.’ 

‘If lack no hospitality, young man,’ said 
Triptolemus, ‘ miseris succurrere disco—the 
goose ‘that was destined to roost in the chim- 
ney till Michaelmas is boiling in the pot for 
you; but if we had twenty geese, I see we 
are like to find mouths to eat them every 
feather—this must be amended.’ 

‘What must be amended, sordid slave?’ 
said the stranger Norna, turning at once upon 
him with an emphasis that made him start— 
‘What must be amended? Bring hither, if 
thou wilt, thy new-fangled coulters, spades 
and harrows, alter the implements of our 
fathers from the ploughshare to the mouse- 
trap; but know thou art in the land that 
was won of old by the flaxen-haired Kem- 
pions of the North, and leave us their hos- 
pitality at least, to shew we come of what 
was once noble and generous. I say to you 
beware—while ‘Norna looks forth at the 
measureless waters, from the crest of Fitful- 
head, something is yet left that resembles 
power of defence. If the men of Thule 
have ceased to be champions, and to spread 
the banquet for the raven, the women have 
not forgotten the urts that lifted them of 
yore into queens and prophetesses.’ 

‘The woman who pronounced this singular 
tirade, was as striking in appearanee as ex- 
travagantly lofty in her pretensions and in 
her language. She might well have repre- 
sented on the stage, so far as features, voice, 
and stature were concerned, the Bonduca or 
Boadicea of the Britons, or the sage Velleda, 
Aurinia, or any other fated Pythoness, who 
ever led to battle a tribe of the ancient Goths. 
Her features were high and well formed, 
and would have been handsome but for the 
ravages of time, and the effects of exposure 
to the severe weather of her country. Age, 
and perhaps sorrow, had quenched, in some 
degree, the fire of a dark blue eye, whose 
hue almost approached to black, and had 
sprinkled snow on such part of her tresses as 
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dishevelled by the rigour of the storm. Her 


upper garment, which dropped with water, 
was of a coarse dark-coloured stuff, called 
Wadmaral, then much used in the Zetland 
island, as also in Iceland and Norway. 
But as she threw this cloak back from her 
shoulders, a short jacket, of dark blue vel- 
vet, stamped with figures, became visible, 
and the vest, which corresponded to it, was 
of crimson colour, and embroidered with 
tarnished silver. Her girdle was plaited 
with silver ornaments, cut into the shape of 
planetary signs—her blue apron was embroi- 
dered with similar devices, and covered a 
petticoat of crimson cloth. Strong thick 
enduring shoes, of the half-dressed leather 
of the country, were tied with straps like 
those of the Roman buskins, over her scarlet 
stockings. She worein her belt, an ambi- 
guous looking weapon, which might pass for 
a sacrificing knife or dagger, as the imagina- 
tion of the spectator chose to assign to the 
wearer the character of a priestess or of a 
sorceress. In her hand she held a staff, 
squared on all sides, and engraved with 
Runic characters and figures, forming one of 
those portable and perpetual calendars which 
were used among the ancient natives of 
Scandinavia, and which, to a superstitious 
eye, might have passed for a divining rod. 

“ Such were the appearance, features, 
and attire of Norna of the Fitful-head, upon 
whom many of the inhabitants of the island 
looked with observance, many with fear, 
and almost all with a sort of veneration.” — 

* * * * a ” 


“Among those who were supposed to be 
in league with disembodied spirits, this 
Norna, descended from, and representative 
of a family which'had long pretended to 
such gifts, was so eminent, that the name 
assigned to her, which signifies one of those 
fatal sisters who weave the web of human 
fate, had been conferred in honour of her 
supernatural powers. The name by which 
she had been actually christened was care- 
fully concealed by herself and her parents ; 
for to the discovery they superstitiously an- 
nexed some fatal consequences. In these 
times, the doubt only occurred whether her 
supposed powers were acquired by lawful 
means. In our days, it would have been 
questioned whether she was an impostor, or 
whether her imagination was so deeply im- 
pressed with the mysteries of her supposed 
art, that she might be in some degree a be- 
liever in her own pretensions to supernatural 
knowledge. Certain it is, that she performed 
her part with such undoubting confidence, 
and such striking dignity of look and action, 
and evinced, at the same time, such strength 
of language, and such energy of purpose, 
that it would have been difficult for the 
steatest sceptic to have doubted the reality 
of her enthusiasm, though he might smile at 
the pretensions to which it gave rise.” 


This singular being had shown a marked 
redilection for Mordaunt, and hung round 
us neck a runic chain of fairy gold. Before 
leaving Yellowley’s, she predicts a wreck 
from the storm, which she exhibits’ her 
power by allaying with incantations, and 
then departs, bidding Mordaunt speed home 
to Iarlshof, with which injunction he com- 
lies. On the ensuing day, Mertoun and 
uls son ascend the promuntory. 


A dismasted vessel, apparently deserted 





by her crew, is seen drifting in the roost, or 
rapid stream, which runs against the Head, 
which she approaches, and is dashed in 
pieces. One man, clinging to a spar, emerges 
from the wre¢k, and Mordaunt gallantly 
saves his life. In this scene, Snaelsfoot, 
Norna, and the natives all eager for plun- 
der, are conspicuously engaged: the single 
survivor from the furicus element proves to 
be Captain Cleveland, -the Pirate, a bold, 
free, young and handsome man, of a brave 
nature, and not unpleasing address. From 
Jarlshof he goes to Burgh-Westra, where 
his reception is warm and hospitable. Here 
he obtains a firm footing, and Mordaunt’s 
star declines as his ascends. ‘This galls the 
ingenuous Youth, who is stung almost 
to madness, by the report brought to him 
by Snaelsfoot of the estimation in which 
the Captain is held, and of preparations for 
observing the festival of St. John, where he 
is to lead the revels instead of the once 
favoured Mordaunt. This temperament is 
excellently painted; he wanders forth to a 
vee or Jake, and 


‘‘ Without taking any determined aim— 
without having any determined purpose— 
without almost thinking what he was about, 
Mordaunt presented his fowling-piece, and 
fired across the lake. The large swan-shot 
dimpled its surface like a partial shower of 
hail—the hills took up the noise of the 
report, and repeated it again, and again, and 
again, to al! their echoes; the water-fowl 
took to wing in eddying and vonfused wheel, 
answering the echoes with a thousand vary- 
ing screams, from the deep note of the 
swabie or swartback, to the querulous cry 
of the tirracke and kittiewake. 

‘¢ Mordaunt looked for amoment on the cla- 
morous crowd with a feeling of resentment, 
which he felt disposed at the moment to 
apply to all nature, and all her objects, ani- 
mate or inanimate, however little concerned 
with the cause of his internal mortification. 

* Ay, ay,’ he said, ‘ wheel, dive, scream, 
and clamour as you will, and all because you 
have seen a strange sight, and heard an 
unusual sound, There is many a one like 
you in this round world. But you, at least, 
shall learn,’ he added, as he re-loaded his 
gun, ‘ that strange sights and strange sounds, 
ay, and strange acquaintances to boot, have 
sometimes a little shade of danger connected 
with them.—But why should I wreak my 
own vexation on these harmless sea-gulls?’ 
He subjoined, after a moment’s pause ; 
‘they have nothing to do with the friends 
that kave forgotten me.—I loved them all so 
well,—and to be so soon given up. for the 
first stranger whom chance threw on the 
coast!’ ” 


Here the strange and uncarthly Norna 
breaks suddenly upon his musings; and at 
her instigation, with a hint that his early 
friends are in danger, he goes to the feast 
uninvited, and is coldly received by Magnus 
and his daughters, Among the company 
assembled on this festive occasion, are 
Mr. and Miss Yellowley, Lady Glowrorum 
and two nieces, and Claud Halcro, a good- 
natured Zetland poet, musician, &c., who 
has strolled in the great world, London, 
and met with the wits of the age, includin 
Dryden, or “ glorious John,” as he calle 


this idol of his worship, but is now the 
owner of one of his native rocky islets. 
Halcro’s is a playfully drawn charactet, not 
very Orcadian, as he carries into retirement 
with him the inveterate habits of a con- 
firmed proser; helding the buttons of his 
wearied auditors, and eternally repeating 
the same anecdotes with the most minute 
and tedious digressions. When he could 
pounce on a patient listener, he is deli- 
neated with amusing truth. For instance, 
with Mordaunt, the listless spectator of the 
drinking bout, at the feast we have men- 
tioned. In low spirits as Mordaunt was, 

‘‘ . . - he was the more meet prey for the 
story-telling Halcro, who had fixed upon him, 
as in a favourable state to play the part of 
listener, with something of the same instinct 
that directs the hooded crow to the sick 
sheep, which will most patiently suffer itself 
to be made a prey of. Joyfully did the poet 
avail himself of the advantages afforded by 
Mordaunt’s absence of mind, and unwi'ling- 
ness to exert himself in measures of active 
defence. With the unfailing dexterity pecu~ 
liar to prosers, he contrived to dribble out 
his tale to double its usual length, by the 
exercise of the privilege of unlimited digres- 
sions ; so that the ‘story, like a horse on the 
grand pas, seemed to be advancing with 
rapidity, while, in reality, it scarce'was pro- 
gressive at the rate of a yard in the quarter 
of an hour. At length, however, he had 
discussed, in all its various bearings and 
relations, the history of his friendly landlord, 
the master-fashioner in Russel-street, in- 
cluding a short sketch of five of his rela- 
tions, and anecdotes of three of his prin- 
cipal rivals, together with some gene ob- 
sevations upon the dress and fashion of. the 
period ; and having marched thus far through 
the environs and outworks of his‘ story, he 
arrived at the body of the place—” 


The revels at Westra, masques, balls, &c. 
are. faithfully pourtrayed; and a Whale 
Hunt, which accidentally constitutes a part 
of the amusements, enables Cleveland to 
acquit his obligation to Mordaunt by saving 
his life. The enmity between these parties 
breaks out on every opportunity, and 1s only 
restrained from open nee by the influ. 
ence of Brenda over her old friend, whom 
she trusts with the secret of her sister's 
love for Cleveland, and becomes the single 
object of his attachment. In the midst of 
the festival, the Jagger brings accounts 
of the arrival of a ship at Kirkwall, which 
turns out to be the consort of the Pirate's 
lost vessel. This news and concurrent cir- 
cumstances lead to much agitation, e 
sisters, sleeping together, are disturbed by 
boding dreams—Minna of a melancholy 
cave and mermaid prophecy; Brenda of 
endeavouring to sing a lively song, which 
she can only execute in the harsh notes of 
the Reim-kennar, Norna. They, start, 
and find the latter not purely imaginary, 
for Norna herself is trimming her lamp in 
the chamber, and muttering discordant 
sounds. With many fearful rites she un- 
folds her mysterious history to the appalled 
daughters of Troil, whose near relation she 
is, the daughter of their grandfather’s bro- 
ther. A heated enthusiast when young, 





and nurtured in the firmest belief of ‘Nor- 
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Ta 
‘ wegian Drows, and Scaldic supernatural 
- agencies, she is rapt in an ideal creation. 
A storm which assails her at the 
Stone, a strange relic of Celtic superstition 
-"In the Isle of Hoy, produces so strong an 
: effect on her brain, that, in a vision or 
~ trance, she meets Trolld the Dwarf, who 
ane — Be yer mm tn to reeve her 
e gift which he gave ”—and 
- thenceforward to ave authority to control 
the elements.. This monstrous prediction 
- is confirmed by her accidentally destroying 
- her father, in escaping to a forbidden 
lover; and she becomes the wild being de- 
- Scribed in the Pirate, fancying herself’ tne 
most wretched and the most potentofhuman 
creatures. An interesting example of this 
and of the manners of the age is given in 
an account of her acting the Volupsa, or 
" answerer of questions, in a kind of runic 
Sortes, ‘played in sport by the visitors at 
_ Westra, but which ‘is turned from jest to 
. Bloom by her reply to Minna’s inquiry :— 
.  Untouch’d by love, the maiden’s breast 
: Is like the snow on Rona’s crest; 
+ So pure, so free from earthy dye, 
. . It seems, whilst leaning on the sky, 
Part of the heaven to which ’tis nigh; 
But passion, like the wild March rain, 
May soil the wreath with many a stain. 
We gase—the lovely vision’s gone— 
A torrent fills the bed of stone, 

‘That hurrying to destruction’s shock, 
Leaps headlong from the lofty rock.” 
‘Disturbed by this response, Minna can- 
* mot rest; and while her innocent sister re- 
- poses on her neck, she is serenaded by Cleve- 
‘tand, who has taken leave and is to depart 
for Kirkwall by day-break to ascertain the 
_ Situation of his old companions. His music 
is interrupted by Mordaunt’s voice; an 
altercation, a s' le, a groan, are heard 
“By poor Minna. She rushes to the window, 

seés one man, bear off another ; she 
to the ground, and desperately 
attempts to follow them, but encounters 
Halcro, the poet, and is obliged to return to 
_her sleepless pillow. In the morning her 
foot and ancle are red with blood, but a 
deluge has swept every trace of what caused 
the ‘stain from’ the dewy and glistening 
‘grass. Prom - this period Mordaunt is 
missed, and Minna is as distraught as her 
relative Norna. An inquiry for the lost 
; * dae is set on foot; and, supposing that 
erg may be rragte ne some clue to 
1e m , even the athymian Mertoun is 
mired to = aa A +: ws, or St, 
ingan’s ruined church. is place the 
description is truly Waverleyan nity 
** After the church of Saint Ninian’s had 
been denounced as a seat of idolatry, and 
desecrated of course, the public worship was 
transferred to another church; and the roof 
with its lead and its rafters, having been 
8 from the little rude old Gothic 
b » it was left in the wilderness to 
: the merey of the elements. The fury of the 
uncontrouled winds, which howled along an 
exposed space of shifting sands, (for the soil 
embled that which we have described at 
Mf,) very soon choked up nave and 
on the north-west side, which was 
r to the wind, hid the outside 
than half way upwards with’ 







_ aisle ; 
: Chie 


mounds of drifted sand, over which the 
gable-ends of the building, with the little 
belfrey, which, was built alove its nave, arose 
in ragged and shattered nakedness of ruin. 

“ Yet, deserted as it was, the Kirk of 
Saint Ringan’s still retained some semblance 
of the ancient homage formerly rendered 
there. The rude and ignorant fishermen of 
Dunrossness observed #"'practice, of which 
they themselves had well nigh forgot the 
origin, and from which the Protestant Clergy 
in vain endeavoured to deter them.—When 
their boats were in extreme peril, it was 
common amongst them to propose to vow an 
awinous, as they termed it, that is, an alms, 
to Saint Ringan ; and when the danger was 
over, they never failed to absolve themselves 
of their vow, by coming singly and secretly 
to the old church, and putting off.their shoes 
and stockings at the entrance of the church- 
yard, walking thrice’ around the ruins, ob- 
serving that they did so in the course of the 
sun. When the circuit was accomplished 
for the third time, the votary dropped his 
offering, usually a small silver coin, through 
the mullions of a lanceolated window, which 
opened into a side aisle, and then retired, 
avoiding carefully to look behind him till he 
was beyond the precincts which had once 
been hallowed ground ; for it was believed 
that the skeleton of the saint received the 
offering in his bony hand, and shewed his 
ghastly death’s head at the window into 
which it was thrown. 

“‘ Indeed, the scene was rendered more 
appalling to weak and ignorant minds, be- 
cause the same stormy and eddying winds 
which, on the one side of the church, threat- 
ened to bury the ruins with sand, and had, 
in fact, heaped it up in huge quantities, so 
as almost to hide the side-wall with its but- 
tresses, seemed bent on uncovering the graves 
of those who had been laid to their long rest 
on the south-eastern quarter; and, after an 
unusually hard gale, the coffins, and some- 
times the very corses, of those who had been 
interred without the usual cearments, were 
discovered, in a ghastly manner, to the eyes 
of the living.” 

Here Mertoun found the Reim-kennar 
employed on an unholy spell; taking a 
portion of the sheeted lead from the corpse 
of her great progenitor Ribolt Troil, 4 hero 
of the 15th century, during which she 
sings a striking incantation. 

In answer to his questions, Mertoun is 
mysteriously told to go to a certain spot at 
Kirkwall on the fifth day of the Fair; and 
when he requires further proof to induce 
him to obey such behest, Norna whispers a 
word in his ear, which produces an effect 
almost magical. 

A shift of the canvas restores us to. the 
Troils, and we see Magnus conducting his 
adored daughters to visit Norna at her 
dwelling on Fitful Head; his object to 
obtain through her skill the restoration of 
Minna’s health. This journey, and its cir- 
cumstances, are replete with incident, but 
our limits forbid dilation, The singular 
abode of the Pythoness is a picture by 
Salvator—her door is opened by one of the 
favourites of our author, an unseemly dumb 
dwarf, half goblin, half human :— 

“Ashe spoke the door opened, and dis- 





played, to the alarm of Brenda, and the sur- 
prise of Minna herself, a square-made dwarf, 





about four feet five inehes high, with a head 
of most portentous size, and features corre- 
pondent—namely, a huge mouth, a tre- 
mendous nose, with large black nostrils, 
which seemed to have slit upwards, blubber 
lips of an unconscionable size, and huge 
wall eyes, with which he leered, sneered, 
grinned, and goggled on the Udaller as an 
old acquaintance, without uttering a single 
word, The young women could hardly per- 
suade themselves that they did not see be- 
fore their eyes the very demon Trolld, who 
made such a distinguished figure in Norna’s 
legend.” , j 

A new scene of apparently magical incan- 
tation takes place; but the result is that 
Minna is wonderfully restered. This, 
though not understood by her friends, 
arises from an intimation that Mertoun is 
not slain, and from assurances which afford 
hope to the disconsolate girl. For the pre- 
servation of these rites, as pertaining to 
Scottish antiquities, the author makes some 
sort of apology ; and in doing so, drops, 
perhaps, too much of the fictious to agree 
with the general illusion and verisimili- 
tude of his story. It had been better in a 
note. But to resume :— 

Norna will not suffer her visitors to pro- 
fane her roof by eating food or remaining 
during the night, and they are driven forth 
to a cheerless journey hpmewards. Their 
adventures, in which Triptolemus and 
Halcro are brought to bear a part, are en- 
tertaining, and forward the denouement. 
The lamentations of the former, in a téte-a- 
téte, are ludicrously droll :— 

“<< Maister Magnus Troil,’ said Tripto- 
lemus when a second cup had given him 
spirits to tell his tale of woe, ‘I would not 
have you think that itis a little thing that 
disturbs me. I came of that grain that takes 
a sair wind to shake it. I have seen many 
a Martinmas and many a Whitsunday in my 
day, whilk are the times peculiarly grievous 
to those of my craft, and I could aye bide 
the bang; but I think I am like to be dung 
ower a’thegither in this damned country of 
your’s—Gude forgie me for swearing—but 
evil communication corrupteth good man- 
ners.” 

‘ Now, Heaven guide us,’ said the Udal- 
ler, ‘what is the matter with the man? 
Why, man, if you will put your plough into 
new land, you must look to have it hank on 
a stone now and then—You must set us an 
example of patience, seeing you come here 
for our improvement.’ 

‘And the de’il was in my feet when I 
did so,’ said the Factor; ‘ I had better have 
set myself to improve the cairn on Cloch- 
naban.’ 

‘ But what is it, after all,’ said the Udal- 
ler, ‘ that has befallen you ?—what is it that 
you complain of? ’ 

‘Of every thing that has chanced to me 
since I landed on this island, which I believe 
was accursed at the very creation,’ said the 
agriculturist, ‘ and assigned as a fitting sta- 
tion for sorners, thieves, whores, (I beg the 
ladies’ pardon,) witches, bitches, and evil 
spirits.’ : 

‘By my faith, a goodly catalogue,’ said 
Magnus ; ‘and there has been the day, that 
if Lhad heard yougive out the half of it, 
I should have turned improver myself, and 
have tried to amend your manners with a 
cudgel.’ 
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‘Bear with me,’ said the Factor, *‘ Master 
-Fewde, or Master Udaller, or whatever else 
.they may call you, and as you are strong be 

tiful, and consider the luckless lot of any 
inexperienced person who lights upon this 
earthly paradise of yours. He asks for drink, 
they bring him sour whey—no disparagement 
‘to your brandy, Fowde, which is excellent— 
You ask for meat, and they bring you sour 
fish that Satan might choke upon—You 
call your labourers together and bid them 
work ; it pom Saint Magnus’s day, or Saint 
Ronan’s day, or some infernal saint or other 
—or else, perhaps, they have come over the 
bed with the wrong foot foremost, or they 
have seen an owl, or a rabbit has crossed 
them, or they have dreamed of a roasted 
horse *—in short, nothing is to be done—Give 
them a spade, and they work as if it burned 
their fingers ; but set them to dancing, and 
see when they will tire of * * * * and 
flinging.’ 

_ The conclusion of certain consultations 
is, that all the parties shall go to the fair of 
Kirkwall, and thither the action is trans- 
ported. There we find Cleveland resolute 
to turn from-his evil ways, and abandon his 
wicked associates; but. his destiny is 
shaped otherwise, by slight though uncon- 
trollable events. A squabble with Snaels- 
foot, whom he discovers selling his pro- 
perty, causes him to be apprehended ; he 
is rescued, and borne triumphantly aboard 
by his lawless crew. The characters of 
these bloody ruffians are vigorously touched. 
They agree with the frightened magis- 
trates of Kirkwall to have their vessel vic- 
tualled at Stromness, and immediately to 
nit the coast. Cleveland is left hostage 
or the pirates, and Triptolemus is to be 
their security, but he escapes as they carry 
him to the boat. To remedy this, they 
seize a pinnace entering the’ harbour, 
which happens to be that in which the 
worthy Udaller, his daughters, and Halcro, 
are coming to the Fair. Their situation is 
most precarious and painful; but Halcro, 
in Lieut. Bunce, a friend of Cleveland’s, 
recognizes an old strolling acquaintance, 
and through his means is put on shore with 
Minna and Brenda, to treat for an ex- 





* Another of Yellowley’s griefs is elsewhere 
Maghebly told in the disaster of his nine Bee 

ives. 

_ ** § Thrive !” replied Triptolemus ; * they thrive 
like every thing else in this country, and that is 
the backward way.’ 

‘Want of care, I suppose,’ said Cleveland. 

* The contrary, sir, quite and clean the con- 
trary,’ replied the Factor; ‘they died of our 
muckle care, like Lucky Christie’s chickens.—I 
asked to see the skeps, and cunning and joyful 
did the fallow look who was to have taken care 
of them—‘ Had there been ony body in charge 
but mysell,’ he said, ‘ye might have seen the 
skeps, or whatever you ca’ them; but there 
wad hae been as mony solan-geese as flees in 
them, if it had nae been for my four quarters ; 
for I watched them so closely, that { saw them 
a creeping out at the little holes one sunny 
morning, and if I had not stopped the leak on 
the instant with a bit clay, the de’il a bee, or 
flee, or whatever they are, would have been left 
in the skeps,. as ye ca’ them! ’—In a word, sir, 
he had clagged up the hives, as if the puir things 

ence, and my were as dead 
as if they had been smeaked so ends my 
hope, generandi gloria mellis, as Virgilius 


“hath it.’ ’ 





change between Magnus and the Pirate. 
This, however,. the .magistrates deny; and 
the latter, a prisoner in the ruined cathe- 
dral, is represented as musing bitterly on 
his fate :— eee 

“Here walked Cleveland, musing over 
the events of a mis-spent life, which it 
seemed P crwery might be brought to a vio- 
lent:and shameful ‘close, while he was yet 
in the prime of youth, ‘ With these «dead,’ 
he said, looking on the pavement, ‘ will I 
soon be numbered—but no holy man will 
speak a blessing—no friendly hand register 
an inscription—no proud descendant sculp- 
ture armorial bearings over the grave of the 
pirate Cleveland. My whitening bones will 
swing in the gibbet-irons on some wild beach 
or lonely cape, that will be esteemed fatal 
and accursed for my. sake. The old mariner, 
as he passes the sound, will shake his head, 
and tell of my name and actions as a warn- 
ing to his younger comrades.—But Min- 
na!—Minna!—what will be thy thoughts 
when the news reaches thee?‘—Would to 
God the tidings were drowned in the deep- 
est whirlpool betwixt Kirkwall and Burgh- 
Westra ere they came to her ear!—and O, 
would te Heaven that we had never met, 
since we never can meet again!’ 

“ He lifted up his eyes as he speke, and 
Minna Troil stood before him.” 


She has heroically come to bid him fare- 
well for ever, but to aid him to escape. 
Their interview is a fine one; but Norna 
again appears mysteriously, and easily 
releases the captive, denouncing woes upon 
his head if he does not relinquish Minna, and 
fly without delay never to return again. To 
favour this arrangement, the sloop is expe- 
ditiously supplied with all she wants, and 
may sail, if her commander wills it, before 
the Halcyon frigate, of the approach of 
which intelligence is received, can inter- 
cept her voyage. But Cleveland resolves 
to see the adored Minna once more; and 
his Lient., Bunce, contrives a plot to carry 
both off, in the conviction that, like the end 
of a comedy, it will make all concerned 
happy. This design fails, and the boat's 
crew who were to effect it are killed or 
taken ; among the latter are Cleveland and 
the unlucky schemer of the dramatic rape, 
While this takes place on shore, the Pirate 
sloop is attacked at sea by the Halcyon 
and captured, after an ineffectual attempt 
to blow up both ships. The prisoners are 
all marched into Kirkwall; Cleveland ge- 
nerally commiserated. Norna and Mer- 
toun meet at the appointed spot; an 
eclaircissement ensues, and it is learnt that 
he is the partner of her youthful error; 
that Cleveland is the fruit of their Norse 
union, and that Mordaunt, whom ‘Norna 
had fancied to be her son, and therefore so 
busied herself with his destiny, is the son of 
Mertoun, or rather Vaughan, by a Spanish 
wife. 

In London the younger Vaughan is par- 
dened on account of his humanity in saving 
some distinguished persons in the power of 
the buccaneers—and going abroad in_ his 
country’s service dies a glorious death. His 
father retires to a foreign convent. Norna 
dies in a few years. Brenda is happily 
united to Mordaunt; and. Minna enjoys a 


=—————— 
state of comparative happiness in fulfilling 
the purest duties of bengrolanee and huma- 
nity. 
We have no space, were it necessary te 
add our comments. How much the Pirate 
will be liked, in comparison with his. bre- 
thren from the same ‘pen, will’ depend on 
all those varieties of taste which have pre- 
ferred Waverley to Rob Roy, Kennilworth 
to Guy Mannering, Old Mortality to Ivan- 
hoe, and so of all the others. It will occur 
that Norna is a superior cast of Meg Merri- 
lids, Triptolemus a variety of the Dominie 
Sampson species, Nick Schrumpfer a goblin 
page, Minnaa relative of the Flora M‘ivors 
and Annot Lyles; and that other resem- 
blances betray the sameness of the origin 
of these delightful works. But Magnus 
and Halcro and Baby, and Snaelsfoot and 
the Zetlanders, generally, are new am 
vivid creations. The hand of @ master is 
prominent throughout; and in beautiful 
reflections, noble landscapes, accurate de- 
lineations of character, the Pirate may well 
be bound up with his admired precursors.* 





[{m order not to interfere too much with our 
analysis of the Pirate, we have abs from 
quoting much of the sweet poetry with which it 
is interspersed; but not to point our 
readers, we have selected the chief compositions 
as a delightful little appendix to the Re -J 
Song of the Reim-Kennar, to allay a tempest. 
“‘ Stern eagle of the far north-west, 

Thou that bearest in thy grasp the thunderbolt, 
Thou whose rushing pimions stir ocean to 
. madness, . ie 

Thou the destroyer of herds, thou the 
terer of navies, 

Amidst the scream of thy rage, ; 

Amidst the rushing of thy onward wings, 

Though thy scream be loud as the cry of a 
perishing nation, Me 

Though the rushing of thy wings be like the 
roar of ten thousand waves, 

Yet here, in thine ire and thy haste, 

Hear thou the voice of the Reim-kenmar. 

‘¢ Thou hast met the pine-trees of Drontheim, 

Their dark-green heads lie prostrate beside 
their uprooted stems ; 

Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 

The tall, the strong bark of the féariess rover, 

And she has struck to thee the top-sail 

That she had not veil’d to a eye! armada ; 

Thou hast met the tower that bears its crest 
among the clouds, 

The battled massive tower of the Jarl of 
former days, 

And the cope-stone of the turret 

Is lying upon its hospitable hearth ; . 

But thou too shalt stoop, proud compeller of 
clouds, F 

When thou hearest the voice of the Reim- 
kennar. 

“ There are verses that can stop the stag in 

forest, é 

Ay, and when the dark-coloured dog is open- 

ing or his track ; = 5% 





* There is one nasty word, page 50, vol. III. 
which, without being “fastidious, we wish were 
altered ; a little more'of cant-Janguage than is 
usual with this Author ¢ sand ik typographi- 
cal blunder; p. ere H.whichn 
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‘There are verses can make the wild hawk 


pause on the wing. 
Like the falcon that wears the hood and the 


? 
who knows the shrill whistle of the 
fowler ; 
Thou who canst mock at the scream of the 
drowning mariner, 
And the crash of the ravaged forest, 
And the groan of the overwhelmed crowds, 
When. the church hath fallen in the moment 
of prayer, 
There are sounds which thou also must list, 
When they are chaunted by the voice of the 
Reim-kennar, 


“ Enough of woe hast thou wrought on the 
ocean 

The widows wring their hands on the beach; 

of woe hast thou wrought on the land, 


folds his arms in despair ; 
Cease thou the of thy pinions, 
Let the ocean repose in her dark strength ; 
Cease thou the ing of thine eye, 


Let the thunderbolt sleep in the armoury of 


, 
Be thou still at my bidding, viewless racer 
ofthe north-western heaven, 
a, bm at the voice of Norna the Reim- 
ennar. 


* le of the far north-western waters, 
Thou hast heard the voice of the Reim-kennar, 
Thou hast closed thy wide sails at her bidding, 


And folded them in by thy side. 
— degre. be on thy retiring path ; 
hdr thon steopest thy J wow on high, 


be thy slumbers in the caverns of the 
n ocean, 
Rest till destiny shajl again awaken thee; 
Eagle of the north-west, thou hast heard the 
voice of the Reim-kennar.” 


Farewell to Northmaven: by Halcro. 


‘¢ Farewell to Northmaven, 
Grey Hillswicke, farewell! 

To the calms of thy haven, 
The storms on thy fell— 

To each breeze that can vary 
The mood of thy main, 

And to thee, bonny Mary ! 
We meet not again. 


Farewell the wild ferry, 

W Macon could brave, 
When the peaks of the Skerry 
Were white in the wave. 
There’s a maid may look over 
These wild waves in vain, 
For the skiff of her lover— 

He comes not again. 


‘The vows thou hast broke, 
On the wild currents fling them ; 
On the quicksand and rock 
Let the mermaiden sing them. 
New sweetness they'll give her 
Bewildering strain; 
But there’s one who will never 
‘Believe them again. 


** O were there an island, 
Though ever'so wild, 

Where a smile, and 
No man be beguiled— 

tempting a snare 
mortals were given 

And the hope would fix = 

That should anchor on heaven.” 


THE LITERARY 








The Song of Harold Harfager. 
“ The sun is rising dimly red, ; 
The wind is wailing low and dread ; 
From his cliff the eagle sallics, 
‘Leaves the wolf his darksome vallies ; 
In the mist the ravens hover, 
Peep the wild dogs from the cover, 
Screaming, croaking, baying, yelling, 
Each in his wild accents telling, 
“Soon we feast on dead and dying, 
’ Fair-hair’d Harold’s flag is flying.’ 


Many a crest on air is streaming, 
Many a helmet darkly gleaming, 
Many an arm the axe uprears, 
Doom’d to hew the wood of spears. 
All along the crowded ranks, 

Horses neigh and armour clanks ; 
Chiefs are shouting, clarions ringing, 
Louder still the bard is singing, 

* Gather footmen, gather horsemen, 
To the field ye valiant Norsemen! 


© Halt ye not fer food or slumber, 
View not vantage, count not number; 
Jolly reapers, forward still, 

Grow the crop on vale or hill, 

Thick or scatter'd stiff or lithe, 

It shall down before the scythe. 
Forward with your sickles bright, 
Reap the harvest of the fight— 
Onward footmen, onward horsemen, 
To the charge ye gallant Norsemen! 


‘ Fatal chuser of the slaughter, 

O’er you hovers Odin’s daughter ; 

Hear the choice shé spreads before ye,— 
Victory, and wealth, and glory ; 

Or old Valhalla’s roaring hail, 

Her ever-circling mead and ale, 

Where for eternity unite 

The joys of wassail and of fight. 
Headlong forward, foot and horsemen, 
Charge and fight, and die like Norsemen!” 


Serenade. 
“ Love wakes and weeps 
While Beauty sleeps! 
O for Music’s softest numbers, 
Tv prompt a theme, 
For Beauty’s dream, 
Soft as the pillow of her slumbers. 


“ Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 
Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 
Comes soft perfume, 
The distant beds of flowers revealing. 


*¢ O wake and live, 
No dream can give 
A shadow’d bliss, the real excelling ; 
No longer sleep, 
From lattice peep, 
And list the tale that Love is telling.” 


CAIN, A MYSTERY : 
Sardanapalus, and The Two Foscari, Trage- 
dies; by Lord Byron. Octavo, pp. 439. 
J. Murray. 


Tatse three dramatic compositions in one 
volume afford us much tu say of them 
and of their author ; so much, that we shall 
best consult what is expedient, and best con- 
form to the plan of our publication, by tak- 
ing them singly for review in successive 
Numbers. In the present sheet especially, 
enriched as it is by popular matter, we could 
not find space for any adequate notice of such 





GAZETTE, AND 


an union of poetry; and we even fear that 
we shall be barely able to do justice to Cain, 
the last in the volume, but pay the first 
in public interest as it is in novelty of de- 
sign and resurrection of shape. Perhaps 
too, we are infiuenced in giving this priority 
by the desire to get over the most painful 
part of our task at once ; for none can look 
vn Cain without feeling both pain and sor- 
row, 

We have perused many books in our time, 
aimed by the infidel philosopher and the 
atheistical bard at the strong holds of the 
Christian faith: . Toland and Berkley as well 
as Paine and’ Shelley it has been not our 
misfortune to read, because their 21, meng 
and their blasphemies have passed by us as 
the idle wind which we regard not, or rather 
have confirmed us in the better doctrines of 
Newton, Jones, the wise and the good of all 
ages; buta more direct, more dangerous, or 
more frightful production, than this miscalled 
Mystery, it never has been our lot to encoun- 
ter. God forbid that we should impute it 
to the Author that his intention was to aim 
at the subversion of all religious principle ; 
but we must say, if such had been his pur- 

se, he could not have laboured with greater 
ingenuity, diligence, and perversion to effect 
his object: 

Tis true, ’tis pity; pity ’tis, ’tis true. 

Lord Byron either was sensible of this, or 
had. some kind of presentiment that such 
would be the impression on a large propor- 
tion of readers ; for in his preface he tries to 
palliate the offence in a way peculiar to him- 
self, that is, by an apology so like a jest, that 
it may he taken according to the dictates of 
fancy, as an excuse or as an aggravation.* 
He tells us 

‘¢ With regard to the language of Lucifer, it 
was difficult for me to make him talk like a 
Clergyman upon the same subjects; but I 
have done what I could to restrain him within 
the bounds of spiritual politeness. 

“If he disclaims having tempted Eve in the 
shape of the Serpent, it is only because the 
book of Genesis has not the most distant allu- 
sion to any thing of the kind, but merely to 
the Serpent in his serpentine capacity.” 


Milton, a master genius among the bright- 
est of immortal bards,—Milton, into the op- 
posite scale with whom Lord Byron has had 
the boldness to thrust himself upon this 
occasion, did not try to make his Lucifer 
“talk like a Clergyman,” or to “ restrain 





* In the same style and with the like skilful 
parry, he treats the charge of plagiarism. ‘‘ With 
the poems upon similar topics, (he says) 1 have 
not been recently familiar. Since | was twenty, [ 
have never read Milton ; but I had read him so 
frequently before, that this may make little differ- 
ence. Gesner’s ‘ Death of Abel’ I have never 
read since { was eight years of age, at Aberdeen. 
The general impression of my recollection is de- 
light; but of the contents I remember only that 
Cain’s wife was called Mahala, and Abel’s Thir- 
za.—In the following pages 1} have called them 
* Adah’ and ‘ Zillah,’ the earliest female names 
which occur in Genesis; they were those of La- 
mech’s wives: those of Cain and Abel are not 
called by theiy names. Whether, then, a coinci- 
dence of subject may have caused the same inex- 

ression, I know nothing, and care as little.” 

e shall have some remarks tu make on these 





points hereafter, Za, 
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him within the bounds of spiritual polite- 
ness” ; and why? because he fe!t the lofti- 
ness of his theme; because he knew it 
would be not mercly derogatory but con- 
temptible to make ‘* Arch-angel fallen” 
approach in language to the paltry idea 
suggested by Lord Byron; because, in 
fine, his imagination grasped the grandeur 
and immensity of his subject, and his ele- 
vated draught of the character was conso- 
nantly splendid, while that of his successor 
presents only the portrait of a miserable 
fiend, resembling a wicked man in his so- 
phistry, impiety, and blasphemy. Itis in this 
poetical full from Milton to Byron, that the 
mischiet and odicusness of the new produc- 
tion lics. In the one it is the Prince of 


“Darkness who speaks and acts in a manner 


becoming his still mighty though degraded 
nature; in the other (except one passage 
which we subjoin*), it is the quibbling de- 
mon, “ the least erected spirit that fell from 
Heaven,” who repeats the stale arguments of 
mortal sceptics, on the original cause of evil 
and the punishment of inherited sin. Of pla- 
iarism from such a prototype as Paradise 
st, the later author isin no danger of being 
accused for Cain; they are very different 
works :—for Milton was a Levite worthy to 
touch the altar, a priest whose officiating 
prevented and did not bring down plague 
upon the people; Byron is the stranger for- 
biddea to meddle with holy things, the 
Uzzah to be smitten for daring but to put 
forth his hand unto the Ark. 

We are well aware of the ready apology 
for words and thoughts which man ought not 
to utter: we are told that a Devil or an 
Apostate are the dialogists, and that they 
are made to say what is consistent with their 
attributes and characters. But this is a false 
position—it cannot be tolerated that any 
fictious personage should, as Cain does,.in 
broad and horrible language, directly curse 
not only the earthly author of his being, 
but the Almighty God himself. 


Lucifer. It is the realm 
Of death.—Wouldst have it present ? 
Cain. Till I know 
That which it really is, I cannot answer. 
But if it be as I have heard my father 
Deal out in his long homilies, 'tis a thing — 
Oh God! I dare not think on’t! Cursed be 
He who invented life that leads to death ! 








* Cain. Haughty spirit! [proud, 
Thou speak’st it proudly; but thyself, though 
Hast a superior. ‘ 

Lucifer, No! By Heaven, which He 
Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with him—No! 
I have a victor—true ; but no superior. 

Homage he has from all—but none from me: 
1 battle it against him, as I battled 

In highest heaven. Through all eternity, 
And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 

And the interminable realms of space, 

And the infinity of endless ages, 

All, all, will I dispute! And world by world, 
And star by star, and universe by universe 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease, 
Which it ne’er shall, till he or I be quench’d! 
And what can quench our immortality, 

Or mutual and irrevocable hate ? 


Or the dull mass of life, that being life 
Could not retain, but needs must forfeit it— 
Even for the innocent ! 

Lucifer. Dost thou curse thy father ? 

Cain. Cursed he nct me in giving me my birth ? 

Cursed he not me before my birth, in daring 
To pluck the fruit forbidden ? 
These are indeed the sentiments and words 
of hell,* but from whom dothey come?—from 
the creations of Lord Byron’s mind, from the 
writer, who to impart verisimilitude and 
energy to his lines, putshimself in the place 
of a Lucifer or a Cain, and is for a season 
that which he imagines. Truly it must be 
confessed that the poet has succeeded be- 
yond conception in assuming these shapes, 
nor Satan, nor the First of Murderers in 
their own intelligence and form could have 
delivered more shocking profanations and 
more diabolical blasphemies. 

Having with unfeigned sorrow offered 
these observations, we must now perform 
what vur readers have a right to expect 
from us, in order to enable them to make 
their own estimate of the poem which has 
dragged so unwilling a criticism from our 
pens : a poem in which there are, abstract- 
edly, many beauties, and proofs of genius 
which might adorn the noblest and the 
purest themes. 

The dramatis persone are Adam, Cain, 
Abel, Angel of the Lord, Lucifer, Eve, 
Adah and Zillah.. The scene opens with a 
sunrise sacrifice by the assembled family 
of man; and the pride, turbulence, and 
doubtings of Cain are developed. It thus 
concludes, 

Adam, Our orisons completed, let us hence, 
Each to his task of toil—not heavy, though 
Needful: the earth is young, and yields us kindly 
Her fruits with little labour. 

Eve. Cain, my son, 

Behold thy father cheerful and resign'd, 
And do as he doth. 

As there was then no standard for com- 
parison, the word “ young” applied to the 
earth, is‘a sort of metaphysical anachro- 
nism; Acam knew not what would be 
when the world became old. Cain is soon 
left alone, and with his soliloquy begins the 
reasoning, which is laboured throughout 
the piece, that the all-merciful Creator is 
the source of evil. 

Cain. And this is [cause 
Life !—Toil! and wherefore should I toil ?—be- 
My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had I done in this ?—I was unborn, 

I sought not to be bern; nor love the state 

To which that birth has brouglit me. Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman? or, 
Yielding, why suffer ? What was there in this ? 
The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 

If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fairest in the centre ? They have but 

One answer to all questions, “ ’twas his will, 
And he is good.”” How know I that ? Because 
He is all-powerful must all-good, too, follow ? 

I judge but by the fruits—and they are bitter— 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine. 

No wonder that the tempter should ap- 
proach him when in such a mood ; and ac- 
cordingly Lucifer enters. We quote only a 
part of their impious colloquy. 

* Not to point out the weak, unnatural phrase 








of ** long homilies,” 





in. Ah! 
Thou look’st almest a god; and—— 
Lucifer. I am none: 


And having fail’d to be one, would be nought 

Save what Iam. He conquer’d; let him reign! 
Cain. Who? 
Lucifer. Thy sire’s Maker, and the earth’s. 
Cain. And heaven’s, 

And all that in them is. So I have heard 

His seraphs sing ; and so my father saith. 
Lucifer. They say—what they must sing, and 

say, on pain 

Of being that which I am—and thou art— 

Of spirits and of men. 
Cain. And what is that ? 
Lucifer. Souls who dare use their immortality— 

Souls who dare look the Omnipotent tyrant * in 

His everlasting face, and tell him, that 

His evil is not good! If he has made, 

As he saith—which I know not, nor believe— 

But, if he made us—he cannot unmake : 

We are immortal !—nay, he’d have us so, 

That he may torture :—let him! He is great— 

But, in his greatness, is no happier than 

We in our conflict! Goodness would not make 

Evil; and what else hath he made? But let him 

Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 

Creating worlds, to make eternity 

Less burthensome to his immense existence 

And unparticipated solitude ! 

Let, him crowd orb on orb: he is alone 

Indefinite, indissoluble, tyrant ! 

Could he but crush himself, ’twere the best boon 

He ever granted: but let him reign on, 

And multiply himself’ in misery! 

Spirits and men, at least we sympathise ; 

And, suffering in concert, make our pangs, 

Innumerable, more endurable, 

By the unbounded sympathy of all— 

With all! But He! so wretched in his height, 

So restless in his wretchedness, must still 

Create, and re-create 





Upon this extract we offer no comment, 
for we cannot describe the oppression which 
it has laid upon our spirits. 1t is a lamen- 
table writing,—a writing which we trust he 
who penned it, will very speedily, very 
earnestly, and very penitently, “ wish to 
blot” ;—it may be with a tear, like the re- 
cording Angel’s upon the affecting oath which 
deprecated life for the dying Le Fevre. 

The iteration of these criminal sugges- 
tions, aggravates our abhorrence of this 
mystery, tounded on that which it was 
hardly possible a person of Lord Byron's 
opinions and habits could discuss without 
perilous, though we hope and believe unin- 
tentional error. Here are further exam- 


ples— 
Lucifer. Was not thy quest for knowledge ? 
Cain. Yes: as being 
The road to happiness. 
Lucifer. If truth be so, 
Thou hast it. 
Cain.. Then my father’s God did well 


When he prohibited the fatal tree. 
Lucifer. But had done better in not planting it. 
But ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil; it must still roll on the same, 
A part of all things. 


* * * * * . * * * * 





* We remember that Milton makes Satan ac- 
cuse ‘* the tyranny of heaven,”—but he adds, to 
avert the injurious tendency :— ; y 

‘“‘So spake the apostate angel though in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep des- 
pair.” 








THE 


.. Cain, ' What is that 
To me? Should I not love that which all love?” 
Lucifer. And the Jehovah—the indulgent Lord, 
And bounteous planter of barr'd Paradise— 
aa eae 


Ne’er saw him, and I know not if he smiles. 
* * . * + * * * ” * 
Cain, - - - - Thou hast shown me shadows 
Of that existence with the dreaded name 
Which my sire brought us—Death ;. thou hast 
shown me much— 
-But not all: show me where Jehovah dwells, 
In his especial Paradise—or thine : 
ere is it ? 
Iawifer. Here, and o'er all space. 
Cain. 
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But ye 
Have some allotted dwelling —as all things ; 
Clay has its earth, and other worlds their tanants ; 
All temporary breathing creatures their 
Peculiar element ; and things which have 
Long ceased to breathe our breath, have theirs, 
thou say’st ; 
And the Jehovah and thyself have thine— 
Ye do not dwell together ? 
Lncifer, . No, we reign 
Together ; but our dwellings are asunder. [chance 
Cain. Would there were only one of ye! per- 
An unity of purpose might make union 
In elements which seem now jarr'd in storms. 
How came ye, being spirits, wise and infinite, 
To separate ? Are ye not as brethren in 
Your essence, and your nature, and your glory ? 
The levelling of God to Devil ia the last 
quotation is a desperate effort: the com- 
ison, and the bare supposition of equality, 
in the mouth of Lucifer, is an outrage 
against decency and religion ;—not so Mil- 
ton, so often referred to, in his sublime ap- 
propriation of astronomy. 
for proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign ; [how weak, 
Where thou art weizhed, and shown how light, 
If thou resist. The fiend looked up, and knew 
_ His mounted scale aloft: nor more ; but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 


And in all Paradise Lost, the elevation of 
Satan, who has been styled the hero of the 
Poem, serves but to augment the force of 
his confessions of inferiority tc “« Heaven's 
matchless King.” Lord Byron goes the 
step beyond, and that step is guilt. We 
shall add but one enormous allusion more, 
and so dismiss this distressing head of our 
review. Cain and Adah are the speakers. 


Cain. - - - - - Well said the spirit, 
*'Fhat' 1 was nothing ! . 
Adah. Wherefore said he so? 


Jehovah said not that. 

Cain. No: he contents him 
With making us the nothing which we are ; 
And after flattering dust with glimpses of 
Eden and Immortality, resolves 
It baek to dust again—for what ? 

Adah. Thou know’st— 
Even for our parents’ error. 

Cain. What is that 
To us? they sinn'd, then let thendie! [thought 

Adah. Thou hast not spoken well, nor is that 
Thy own, but of the spirit who was with thee. 
Would I could die for them, so they might live ! 

Cain, Why, so say I—provided that one victim 
Might satiate the insatiable of life, 

And that our little rosy sleeper there 
Might never taste of death ner human sorrow, 
‘Nor hand it down to-those who spring from him. 
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Adak. How know we that some such atone- 
ay oe ee our Tace? ~ [ment one day 
* Cain. By sacrificing 
The harmless for the guilty ?. what atonement 
Were there ? why, we are innocent : what have we 
Done, that we must be victitns for a deed 
Before our birth, or nétd have victims to 
Atone for this mysterigtis, nameless sin— 

If it be such a sin td Seek for knowledge ? [words 

Adah. Alas! thou ‘sinnest now, my Cain; thy 
Sound impious in mine ears. 

Tt wanted but this'Jast blow at the sacri- 
fice for human salt’edon to fill the measure 
of this appalling conception. We are no 
puritans ; but we heartily rejoice that we 
are past the worst of what this publication 
demands of us. 

After gaining his confidence and excit- 
ing his curiosity respecting Death, the in- 
comprehensible dread of which haunts the 
breast of Cain, Satan bears him through 
the Abyss of Space to Hades, and the idea 
of the latter is thus finely shadowed forth. 


Cain. How silent and how vast are these dim 
worlds! 

For they scem more than one, and yet more peopled 
Than the huge brilliant luminous orbs which swung 
So thickly in the upper air, that I 
Had deem’d them rather the bright populace 
Of some all unimaginable Heaven 
Than things to be inhabited themselves, 
But that on drawing near them I beheld 
Their swelling into palpable immensity 
Of matter, which seem’d made for life to dwell on, 
Rather than life itself. But here, all is ; 
So shadowy and so full of twilight, that 
It speaks of a day past. 

Nor is the preceding description of the 
sensations experienced in boundless space 
less poetical in its opening, though it de- 
clines into scepticism. 


Cain. ‘Oh, thou beautiful 
And unimaginable ether! and 
Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights! what are ye ? what 
Is this blue wilderness of interminable 
Air, where ye roll along, as I have seen 
The leaves along the limpid streams of Eden ? 
Is your ‘course measured for ye ? Or do ye 
Sweep on in your unbounded revelry 
Through an aerial universe of endless 
Expansion, at which my soul aches to think, 
Intoxicated with eternity ? 
Oh God! Oh Gods! or whatsoe’er ye are! 
How beautiful ye are ! how beautiful 
Your works, or accidents, or whatsoe’er ° 
They may be! Let me die, as atoms die, 
(If that they die) or know ye in your might 
And knowledge ! 


. 7 * * * . + * * * 


Cain. Tis a fearful light ! 
No sun, no moon, no lights innumerable. 
The very blue of the empurpled night 
Fades to a dreary twilight, yet I see 
Huge dusky masses ; but unlike the worlds 
We were approaching, which, begirt with light, 
Seem’d full of life even when their atmosphere 
Of light gave way, and show’d them taking shapes 
Unequal, of deep valleys and vast mountains ; 
And some emitting sparks, and some displaying 
Enormous liquid plains, and some begirt —_[took 
With luminous belts, and floating moons, which 
Like them the features of fair earth —instead, 
All here seems dark and dreadful. 


But in our opinion the only truly admi- 
rable passages in this drama, are those ip 








which human — are painted. In 
these, as in all his other works, the author 
is concentrated, deep, full of pathos, and 
dropping from his veins the richest blood 
of poesy— 
’ Oh, Cain! choose love. 
Cain. For thee,my Adah, I choose not—it was 
Born with me—but I love nought else. 
Adah. Our parents? [from the tree 
Cain. Did they love us when they snatch’d 
That which hath driven us all from Paradise ? 
Adah, We were not born then—and if we had 
been, 
Should we uot love them and our children, Cain ? 
Cain, My little Enoch! and his lisping sister ! 
Could I but deem them happy, I would half 
Forget ——but it can never be forgotten 
Through thrice a thousand generations! never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sew’d the seed of evil and mankind 
Inthe same hour ! They pluck’d the tree of science 
And sin—and, not content with their own sorrow, 
Begot me—thee—and all the few that are, 
And all the unnumber’d and innumerable 
Multitudes, millions, myriads, which may be, 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages!—And I must be sire,of such things ! 
Thy beauty and thy love—my love and joy, 
The rapturous moment and the placid hour, 
All we love in our children and each other, 
But lead them and ourselves through many years 
Of sin and pain—or few, but still of sorrow, 
Intercheck’d with an instant of brief pleasure, 
To Death—the unknown! - - - - 


And again :— 
Iawifer. Approach the things of earth most 
And judge their beauty near. [ beautiful, 


in. I have done this— | 
The loveliest thing I know is loveliest nearest. 
Lucifer. Then there must be delusion— What 
is that, 
Which being nearest to thine eyes is still , 
More beautiful than beauteous things remote ? 
Cain. My sister Adah.—All the stars of heaven, 
The deep blue noon of night, lit by an orb 
Which looks a spirit, or a spirit’s world— 
The hues of twilight—the sun’s gorgeous coming— 
His setting indescribable, which filis 
My eyes with pleasant tears as I behold 
Him sink, and feel my heart float softly with him 
Along that western paradise of clouds— [voice— 
The forest shade—the green bough—the bird’s 
The vesper bird’s, which seems to sing of love, 
And mingles with the song of cherubim, 
As the day closes over Eden’s walls ;— 
All these are nothing, to my eyes and heart, 
Like Adah’s face: 1 turn from earth and heaven 
To gaze on it. 
And again; a child sleeping. 
Cain. How lovely he appears ! his little cheeks, 
In their pure incarnation, vying with 
The rose leaves strewn beneath them. 
Adah. And his lips, too, 
How beautifully parted! No; you shal). not 
Kiss him, at least not now : he will awake soon— 
His hour of mid-day rest is nearly over ; 
But it were pity to disturb him till 
’Tis closed. 
Cain. You have said well ; 1 will contain 
My heart'till then. He smiles, and sleeps !-- 
And smile, thou little, young inhgritor [Sleep on 
Of a world scarce less young : sleep on, and smile ! 
Thine are the hours and days when both are cheer- 


~ ‘ing . 
And intiocent! thou hast not pluck’d the fruit— 
Thou know’st not thou art naked! Must the time 
Come thow shalt be amerced for sins unknown, 
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Which were not thine nor mine ? But now sleep 

His cheeks are reddening into deeper smiles, [on ! 

And shining lids are trembling o'er his long 

Lashes, dark as the cypress which waves o’er them ; 

Half open, from beneath them the clear blue 

Laughs out, although in slumber. He must dream— 

Of what ? Of Paradise !—Ay! dream of it, 

My disinherited boy! Tis but a dream ; 

For never more thyself, thy sons, nor fathers, 

Shall walk in that forbidden place of joy ! 
* * 


* * * * * * * * 


Adah, - - - Soft! he awakes. Sweet Enoch! 
[She goes to the child, 

Oh Cain! look on him ; see how full of life, 
Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy, 
How like to me—how like to thee, when gentle, 
For then we are all alike ; is’t not so, Cain ? 
Mether, and sire, and son, our features are 
Reflected in each other ; as they are 
Ia the clear waters, when they are gentle, and 
When thou art gentle. Love us, then, my Cain! 
And love thyself for our sakes, for we love thee. 
Look! how he laughs and stretches out his arms, 
And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 
To hail his father ; while his little form 
Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain ! 
The childless cherubs well might envy thee 
The pleasures of a parent’! Bless him, Cain! 
As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 
His heart will, and thine own too. 


Were all like these, with what different 
emotions would this poem have been read ; 
but these are only the bright stars of a 
black night, throwing an unhallowed glim- 
mering through the stormy clouds. The 
pains taken to shake the faith of believers 
in revelation ever obtrude, like rack scud- 
ding after rack, to remind us, that the 
bright specks are but lamps to a sepulchre ; 

ismal fires to render the darkness more 
hideous. Cain declares it will be a happy 
day, when the Omniscient unfolds the 
Secret of another life, and Lucifer answers 

Lncifer. Yes; happy! when unfolded 
Through agonies unspeakable, and clogg’d 
With agonies eternal, to innumerable 
Yet unborn myriads of unconscious atoms, 

All to be animated for this only! - 

This is one of many examples of the talent 
with which the tenets of infidelity are ad- 
vanced: on the other side they are as sin- 
gularly feeble. Thus Adah in defending 
the goodness and mercy of God:— 

Lucifer. Yet thy God is alone ; and is he happy ? 
go good > PF _ 

Adah. He is not so; he hath 
The angels and the mortals to make happy, 

And thus becomes so in diffusing joy : 
Whiat else can joy be but the spreading joy ? 
Lucifer, Ask of your sire, the exile fresh from 


n > 
Or of his first-born son ; ask your own heart ; 
It is not tranquil. 
dah. Alas! no; and you— 
Are you of heaven ? 


We might quote the view which Cain takes 
of Hades, at first sight, as another instance 
of heterodox ingenuity from which the 
inference is, that the works of the Al- 
mighty are progressive and deteriorating. 
He cannot create a second world so excel- 
lent as the first—the race of beings is in- 
ferior—the earth is debased. We will once 
more show the contrast of Milton; how 
opposite and in human reason how much 





more natural; It seems to be @ criticism 
a priori— 

O Earth, how like to heaven, if not preferred 
More justly, seat worthier of gods, as built 
With second thoughts, reforming what was old ! 
For what God, after better worse would build? 
Terrestrial heaven, danced round by other heavens 
That shine, yet bear thei bright officious lamps, 
Light above light, for thee alone as seems, 
In the concentring all their precious beams 
Of sacred influence. 


But we will not further question the author’s 
ar og: our bounds warn us to be even 

rief in coming to a close. The phan- 
tasma ef the past world, such as it has 
been painted, is exhibited to Cain, and the 
converse which ensues is very characteristic 
of the graces and deformities of the poem. 


Cain. But all 
Seems dim and shadowy. f 
Lucifer. Be content ; it will 


Seem clearer to thine immortality. 

Cain. And yon immeasurable liquid space 
Of glorious azure which floats on beyond us, 
Which looks like water, and which I should deem 
The river which flows out of Paradise 
Past my own dwelling, but that it is bankless 
And boundless, and of an ethereal hue— 

What is it ? 

Lucifer. There is still some such on earth, 
Although inferior, and thy children shall 
Dwell near it—’tis the phantasm of an ocean. 

Cain. ’Tis like another worid ; a liquid sun— 
And those inordinate creatures sporting o’er 
Its shining surface ? 

Lucifer, Are its habitants, 

The past leviathians. 

Cain. And yon immense 
Serpent, which rears his dripping mane and vasty 
Head ten times higher than the haughtiest cedar 
Forth from the abyss, looking as he could coil 
Himself around the orbs we lately look’d on— 

Is he not of the kind which bask’d beneath 
The tree in Eden? 

Lucifer. Eve, thy mother, best 
Can tell what shape of serpent tempted her. 

Cain. This seems too terrible. No doubt the 
Had more of beauty. other 

Lucifer. Hast thou ne’er beheld him ? 

Cain. Many of the same kind (at least so 
But never that precisely which persuaded [call’d,) 
The fatal fruit, nor even of the same aspect. 

Lucifer. Your father saw him not ? 

Cain. No: ’twas my mother 
Who tempted him—she tempted by the serpent. 

Lucifer, Good man! whene’er thy wife, or thy 

sons’ wives 
Tempt thee or them to aught that’s new or strange, 
Be sure thou see’st first who hath tempted them. 

Cain. Thy precept comes too late: there is no 
For serpents to tempt woman to, [more 

Lucifer. But there 
Are some things still which woman may tempt 

man to, 
And man tempt woman :—let thy sons look to it! 
My covnsel is a kind one ; for ’tis even 
Given chiefly at my own expense: ’tis true, 
Twill not be follow’d, so there's little lost. 
The grovelling of the above is poorly com- 
pensated by the spirited picture of the ser- 
pent ; and the aplenenewnen of the epithet 
“inordinate,” irregular instead of vast, as 
the writer meant, does not improve the 
specimen. But it would be tedious to parti- 
cularise the trivial blemishes which abound 
in this composition, 


‘Higher things than ye are slaves; and higher 

Than them er ye would be so— 
is bad grammar. 

Cain. What are ye! live ye, or have ye lived ? 

Lucifer. Somewhat of both. 
is either nonsense, or incomprehensible: 
for ultra posse, non est esse. And in a 
preceding quotation “ And wherefore did he 
fall! Ask him who fells,” isa poor conceit, 
or a blundering misuse of words. But, as 
we have said, we have no will to detail such 
slips, and must hasten to the end. 

On Cain’s return to earth, the brothers 
sacrifice: Abel’s is accepted, while the re- 
bellious first-born has his altar overthrown 
and his offering scattered, as the rebuke 
to his prayer, the close of which is thus 
couched— ; 
If-a shrine without victim, 

And altar without gore, may win thy favour, 

Look on it! and for him who dresseth it, — 

He is—such as thou mad’st him; and seeks 
nothing 

Which must be won by kneeling: if he’s eyil, 

Strike him! thou art omnipotent, and may’st,— 

For what can he oppose ? If he be good, 

Strike him, or spare him, as thou wilt! since all 

Rests upon thee ; and good and evil seem 

To have no power themselves, save in thy will; 

And whether that be good or ill 1 know not, 

Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 

Omnipotence, but merely to endure 

Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured. 

Abel endeavours to persuade ‘him to raise 
a new altar, and pronounce a humbler sup- 
plication ; but he insists rather on destroy- 
ing the shrine of his brother. In the strug- 
gle which ensues, he plucks a brand from 
the fire, and kills Abel, exclaiming, in reply 
to his declaration, “I love God far. more 
than life.”—“ Then take thy life unto thy 
God, since he loves lives.”—Abel falls, and 
the catastrophe iscomsummated as follows. 

Abel. What hast thou done, my brother ? 

Cain. Brother! [and 

Abel, Oh, God ! receive thy servant, 
Forgive his slayer, for he knew not what 
He did.—Cain, give me—give me thy hand ; and 
Poor Zillah 

Cain, 
What ? 





My hand ! ’tis all red, and with— 
[A long pause.—Looking slowly round, 
Where amI? Alone! Where’s Abel ? 
[where 
Cain? Can it be that I am he? My brother, 
Awake !—why liest thou so on the green earth ? 
’Tis not the hour of slumber :—why so pale ? 
What, hast thou ! thou wert full of life this 
morn ! 
Abel! I pray thee, mock me not ! I smote 
Too fiercely, but net fatally. Ah, why 
Would’st thou oppose me? This is mockery ; 
And only done to daunt me :—’twas a blow— 
And but a blow. Stir—stir—nay, only stir ! 
Why, so—that’s well !—thou breath’st! breathe 





Oh, God! Oh, God! [upon me ! 
Abel. What's he who speaks of 
Cain, Thy murderer. [God ? 
Abel. Then may God forgive 

him! Cain, 

Comfort poor Zillah :—she has but one brother 

Now. Abel dies. 


Cain. And I none !—Who makes me brotherless ? 
His eyes are open! then he is not dead! 
Death is like sleep ; and sleep shuts down our lids. 
His lips, too, are apart ; why then he breathes ! 





And yet I feel it. not-—His. heart !—his heart ‘— 
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Let me see, doth it beat ?—methinks——No !— 

This is a vision, else I am become no! 

The native of another and worse world. [’tis wet ; 

The earth swims round me :—what is this ?— 
[Puts his hand to his brow, and then looks at it. 

And yet. there are no dews! ’Tis blood—my 

My brother’s and my own; and shed by me! 

Then what have I further to do with life, 

Since I have taken tife from my own Sesh ? 

But he can not be dead !—Is silence death ? 

No; he will wake: then let me watch by him. 

Life cannot be so slight, as to be quench’d 

Thus quickly !—he hath spoken to me since— 

What shall I say to him ?—My brother !—No ; 

He will not answer to that name; for brethren 

Smite not each other. Yet—yet—speak to me. 

Oh! for a word more of that gentle voice, 

That I may bear to hear my own again! 


Zillah enters, and her grief brings the other 
human personages to the scene, amoung 
whom Eve, who pronounces a dreadfully 
emphatic curse on Cain. 

Eve, ------ May all the curses 
Of life be on him! and his agonies 
Drive him forth o’er the wilderness, like us 
From Eden,t:ll his children do by him 
As he did by his brother! May the swords 
And wings of fiery cherubim pursue him 
By day and night— snakes spring up in his path— 
Earth’s fruits be ashes in his mouth—the leaves 
On which he lays his head to sleep be strew’d 
With scorpions ! May his dreams be of his victim ! 
His waking a continual dread of death! 
May the clear rivers turn to blood as he 
Stoops down to stain them with his raging lip ! 
May every element shun or change to him! 
May he live in the pangs which others die with ! 
And death itself wax something worse than death 
To him who first acquainted him with man! 
Hence, fratricide ! henceforth that word is Cain, 
Through all the coming myricds of mankind, 
Who shall abhor thee, though thou wert there sire ! 
May the grass wither from thy feet ! the woods 
Deny thee shelter ! earth a home! the dust 
A grave! the sun his light ! and heaven her God! 


Adam, too, does not curse, but pronounces 
the doom of everlasting banishment on his 
son: the angel of God ratifies this sen- 
tence, and brands the brow of the murderer. 
Adah alone adheres to and speaks comfort 
to him, and this is the only ground, we can 
perceive, for the dedication of the drama 
to Sir Walter Scott, as itis the only senti- 
ment in which we can trace any agreement 
between him and the author. 


Oh Woman - -- «+ 
When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering Angel thou ! 

Were we disposed to add a summing up 
—we have not room; but we have yet 
Sardanapalus, and the Two Foscari before 
us—works, in reviewing which, we feel as- 
sured by a hasty glance, we shall not have 
so severe an imposition as in Cain a Mys- 
tery. 





BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 

In five preceding papers we have fol- 
lowed Mr. Townley through his Illustra- 
tions of the Bible, devoting the first ¢wo to 
a general notice of the work,* and a con- 
cise account of the earliest modes of re- 





# 3 vols. 8va, 





cording events used by mankind, and the 
latter three to epitomes of Biblical Litera- 
ture during the first and second centuries, 
the third century, and the fourth century 
after the Christian era: and yet we have 
only reached the 162d page of the first 
volume. It is evident,.therefore, that were 
we to do complete justice to this excellent 
publication, we should have to yield a much 
larger proportion of our space to extracts 
than is suitable to the plan and form of the 
Literary Gazette. We ave, for thesc reasons, 
constrained to say respecting it, ex pede Her- 
cules; and to wind up the many interesting 
matters of which it treats, in a manner far 
more concise than they deserve, though we 
must still bring a great variety of subjects 
under the observation of our readers. 
Fifth Century. 

The Armenian translation of the Scrip- 
tures opened this century conspicuously : 
it was the work of Miesrob, a minister and 
secretary to Warasdates and Arsaces IV. 
kings of Armenia. He invented an Arme- 
nian alphabet on purpose for this great 
undertaking, and versions of his Bible, 
which is of a supcrior kind, are those now 
in use in all the Armenian churches in 
Persia, India, and throughoit Asia. There 
are no remains of any other translations of 
the “‘ Hebrew Books” except those which 
we have enumeraied—the Samaritan (Pen- 
tateuch,) Greek, Syriac, Latin (old Italic 
and Jerom’s Vulgate,) Arabic, Sahidic, 
Coptic, Gothic, . Ethiopic and Armenian 
Scriptures. Theodoret, a Syrian bishop of 
this age, speaks of others, such as Indian, 
Persian, Scythian, &c. but no traces of them 
have ever been discovered. 

In other peints the sacred Writings made 
considerable progress, and were much at- 
tended to at this period. The Empress 
Eudoxia and the Emperor Theodosius para- 
phrased or copied parts of them: the Codex 
Bez is supposed to belong to their reign, 
and the selection of the proper Lessons to 
be read in Churches on all Holidays is 
referred to this century. 

Scripture histories began to be painted 
upon the walls of churches, which Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, who first commenced the 
practice in the church of St. Felix, called 
the books of the ignorant. Some wore 
garments, the patterns of which were in- 
woven representations of the same kind, 
such as Lazarus, Dives, &c. &c. None sat 
but the aged and infirm during the reading 
of the Scriptures, and, in private, Christians 
washed their hands before they read the 
Bible. In the East, lights were borne before 
the Gospels when they were carried to be 
read, Chrysography + (or writing in letters 
of gold) and the illumination of the Scrip- 
tures, were also very prevalent during the 
fourth and fifth centuries, though these 
ornamental decorations are common to 
later ages. Purple vellum or parchment, 
and letters of gold or silver, were em- 
ployed, together with splendid Uncial let- 





+The employment of Cérysographi, or writers 
in letters of gold, was held in honour. ‘The 
ee Artemius was originally a chrysogra- 
phist, 


= 

ters, and beautiful water-colour- pictures, 
either miniatures or general subjects. Spe- 
cimens of such copies are preserved in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, the King’s at 
Paris, and the British Museum, London. 
Such were exhibited in the churches, to 
impress the lower orders with admiration 
and reverence for the writings which merited 
so much magnificence in their inscription ; 
but ancient diplomatic. instruments were 
sometimes executed in the same way. .The 
oractice of illuminating manuscripts is pro- 
ably more ancient than that of Chryso- 
graphia. Mr. Beloe, in his Anecdotes of 
Literature, mentions an example of it found 
on the papyrus of an Egyptian mummy, 
which Mr. Hamilton brought from Thebes, 
Fifty years’ labour has been bestowed, shail 
we say wasted, on performances of this 
kind ; and the life of a man spent in orna- 
menting a single volume. Thus Guido de 
Jars, in the 13th century, illuminated a 
Bible sold among Sir W. Burrell’s books in 
1796; but it should be remembered that 
most of these productions were the offspring 
of the inactive and heavy hours of monastic 
seclusion. 

In the Hebrew MSS. the term Adonai or 
Lord, is substituted for Jehovah, called the 
word of four letters,t for which the Jews had 
a superstitious veneration : in this they are 
followed by the Septuagint, which reads 
Kupws, equivalent to Adonai; and by the 
writers of the New Testament, who em- 
ployed Greek, and never introduced the 
name of Jehovah. In our own translation, 
that sacred name occurs only four times: in 
other places it is rendered Tue Lorp, in 
capital letters, which is to be regretted, as 
it confounds the incommunicable name 
with that of Jesus Christ, styled also “ the 
Lord.” In early times the Jews wrote it 
in Samaritan characters, as it was embossed 
on the gold plate of the High Priest’s mitre; 
and they affirm, that after the Babylonish 
captivity it never was pronounced but by 
the High Priest, and by him only once a 
year, on the great day of expiation, and 
even then so as not to be heard by the 
people. They further allege, that since 
the destruction of Jerusalem it never 
has been pronounced, nor can be spoken 
till the Messiah teaches it anew, on their 
restoration to the huly city; and that if 
any man could pronounce it he would be 
able to work the most stupendous miracles; 
—-that it was by this word that Moses slew 
the Egyptian’; that it was by its power, 
being written on his rod, that he performed 
the wonders before Pharaoh, and that (the 
argumentof the invetcrate deniers of Chris- 
tianity among them) it was by having 
stolen this name out of the Temple, that 
Jesus wrought his miracles ! 


The principal doctrines of the Jews are 
contained in the voluminous compilations 
called the Talmuds, of which there are two, 
the-Jerusalem ‘l'almud, of about the middle 
of the third century, and the Babylonish 





+ So called from being formed of the four conso- 
nants J. H.V.H. implying necessary or self exist- 
ence, and expressing the incommunicable nature 





of the Divine Being. 
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Talmud, of about the close of the fifth. 
They are divided into the Mishra and the 
Gemara, or the oral law delivered by God 
to Moses on Sinai, and handed down by 
tradition through Joshua and the elders,* 
and the wriften law, or comment on the 
former by Rabbins and Teachers, They 
have also the Cabbala, which they say un- 
folds the mysteries of the oral law as given 
on Sinai, and is, in fact, a sort of necro- 
mancy credited by the Jews of the sect of 


Rabbinists, but denied by the Karaites, (of 


whom Dr. Clarke has so excellent an 
account in his travels,) who contend for the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures. 

Returning to the fifth century, we have 
only further to notice, that it was then the 
Irish were instructed in the use of the 
Roman letters by St. Patrick, a native of 
Dumbartonshire in Scotland; whence the 
schools of Ireland long maintained a high 
reputation, and led the way to the establish- 
ment of the first universities in the world. 
It is not insprobable that about this period 
the Scriptures were translated into the 
Bearla Feni, or ancient Irish tongue. 





CURIOUS ORIGINAL LETTER OF GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, TO THE EMPEROR OF 
MORROCCO. 


We have received from Paris a Copy of a 
work just published (“ Waufrage du Brick 
Francais La Sophie,” which was lost on the 
West Coast of Africa, the 30th of May, 
1819) giving an account of the captivity of 
some of the Mariners in the Desert of Sa- 
hara, and new information respecting the 
city of Timectou. (Timbuctoo.) This work, 
written by “ Charles Cochelet one of the 
crew,” is accompanied with a large map of 
the great desert and the surrounding coun- 
tries, and several plates. The French jour- 
nals give a very high character of it, but 
we have not yet been able sufficiently to 
examine the two volumes, so as to ascer- 
tain its justice. We can only insert the 
following extract—a hitherto unpublished 
Jetter of Geacral Washington to the Emperor 
Sidi Mohammed.— 

[The writer minutely details the means 
through which this document came into 
his possession, which show that the African 
Archives care little for the Records of their 
relations with Christian powers.) The 
translation follows, 

Great and magnanimous Friend, 

Since the date of the letter, which the 
late Congress, by their President, addressed 
to your Imperial Majesty, the United States 
of America have thought proper to change 
their Government, and to institute a new 
one, agreeable to the Constitution, of which 
I have the honour of herewith enclosing a 
copy. The time necessarily employed in 
this arduous task, and the derangements oc- 
casioned by so great, though peaceable a 
Teyolution, will apologize and account for 
your Majesty’s not having received those 
regular advices and marks of attention 


* These are the traditions condemned by our 
Saviour as destructive of the law of God, (Mark 
vii, 7—13;) and since several popes, Gre- 
pory IX., Innocent IV., Julius 111, &e, &e, 





from the United States, which the friend- 
ship and magnanimity of your conduct 
towards them afforded reason to expect. 

The United States having unanimously 
appointed me to the supreme executive au- 
thority in this Nation, your Majesty’s letter 
of the 17th August, 1788, which by reason 
of the dissolution of the late Government 
remained unanswered, has been delivered 
to me. 1 have also received the letters 
which your Imperial.Majesty has been so 
kind as tu write, im favour of the United 
States, to the Bashaws of Tunis and Tripoli, 
and I present to you the sincere acknow- 
ledgements and thanks of the United States, 
for this important mark of your friendship 
for them. 

We greatly regret that the hostile dispo- 
sition of those regencies, towards this Na- 
tion, which has never injured them, is not 
to be removed on terms in our power to 
comply with. Within our territories there 
are no mines, either of gold or silver; and 
this young Nation, just recovering from the 
waste and desolation of a Iong war, has not, 
as yet, had time to acquire riches by agri- 
culture and commerce. But our soil is 
bountiful, and our people industrious ; and 
we have reason to flatter ourselves that we 
shall gradually become useful to our friends. 

The encouragement which your Majesty 
has been pleased generously to give to our 
Commerce with your dominions, the punc- 
tuality with which you have caused the 
treaty with us to be observed, and the just 
and generous measures taken in the case of 
Captain Proctor, make a deep impression on 
the United States, and confirm their respect 
for and attachment to your Imperial Ma- 
jesty. 

It gives me pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity of assuring your Majesty, that while 
I remain at the head of this Nation, I shall 
not cease to promote every measure that 
may conduce to the friendship and harmony 
which so happily subsist between your em- 
pire and our country, and shall esteem my- 
self happy in every occasion of convincing 
your Majesty of the high sense which (in 
common with the whole Nation) I entertain 
of the magnanimity, wisdom, and benevo- 
lence of your Majesty. 

In the course of the approaching winter, 
the National Legislature (which is called by 
the former name of Congress) will assemble, 
and I shalltake care that nothing be omitted 
that may be necessary to cause the corres- 
pondence between our countries to be 
maintained and conducted in a manner 
agreeable to your Majesty, and satisfactory 
to ali the parties concerned in it. 

May the Almighty bless your Imperial 
Majesty, our great and magnanimous Friend, 
with his constant guidance and protection. 

Written at the City of New York, the first 
day of December, 1789. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Arts anB Sciences. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
(From the Newcastle Chronicle.) 


 Atthe monthly meeting of the Society, 











on Tuesday the 4th instant, a letter was 
read from Thomas Coates, Esq. stating 
some curious particulars respecting the dis- 
interment of the mummy, and correcting 
a mistake which had crept into the papers, ' 
of its having been taken out of the royal 
tomb, at Thebes. In the course of this: 
communication, which was a very interest- 
ing oue, Mr. Coates pointed out several’ 
particulars in regard to the size and confi-' 
guration of the skeletons found in those 
ancient sepulchres, which would seem to 
indicate the Egyptians to have been a people 
of Indian, not of Ethiopian origin, us has 
been alleged by some late writers.*—In the 
course of the evening, Dr. Clanny, of Sun- 
derland, presented to the Society the ori- 
ginal safety lamp, with which he made his 
experiments in the coal mines.” 

The Editor of the Chronicle adds, that 
now, since the fervor of the controversy has 
subsided, “it cannot be denied that Dr, 
Clanny was the first to direct the attention, 
of the philosopher, and the owners of coal 
mines, to the consideration of the important 
subject of providing a light to the laborious, 
miner adequate to the purposes of his occu- 
pation, unattended by the dreadful conse- 
quences which have too often taken place, 
by the hitherto unavoidable use of candles. 











ma net 


Learned Societies. 





Oxrorp, 8th December. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Ingram having- 
seni ve withdrawn from the contest, the 

ev. Henry Hart Milman, M. A. of Brasen- 
nose College, was elected Professor of 
Poetry, in the place of the Rev. John Josias 
Conybeare, resigned. 
The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the ensuing Year; 
VviZ.— 
For Latin Verses—Alpes ab Annibale su- 
perate. 
For an English Essay—On the Study o 
Moral Evidence. dy t 
For a Latin Essay—An, re vera, prevalu- 
erit apud Eruditiores Antiquorum Polytheit~ 
mus. 
The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those Gentlemen of the University who 
ave not exceeded four years from the time 
of their Matriculation; and the other two 
for such as have exceeded four, but not com- 
pleted seven years. 


Sir Roger Newpicate’s Prize.—For the 
best Composition in English Verse, not con- 
taining either more or fewer than Fifty Lines, 
by any Under-Graduate who has net ex- 
ceeded four years from the time of his Ma- 
triculation—Palmyra, 


= 





* Mr. Coates would, in our opinion, have been 
better founded if he had tried to demonstrate that 
all three, viz. Egyptian, Indian, and Ethiopian, 
were derived from the same original source. It 
appears from Ephorus, quoted by Strabo, that 
thiop and Indian were convertible terms; and 
the written or sacred of the i- 
nians (see Bruce, Bryant, &c, &c.) is a sister 
ieee of the old serpin of D ne Dévanion of ve 
Hindu tongue, as seen e — 
short, of old Chaldaic—Ad. Lit, Guay 
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Fine Arts. 


Cenotaph.—Mr. M. Wyatt has now com- 
fans in marble, six of the figures of the 

enotaph to the memory of the fate Prin- 
cess Charlotte, and invited the lovers of 
the arts, literati, &c. in the metropolis, to 
view this original and splendid monument 
at his house in Henrietta-street. 


Dentatus—a Print. 

Lord Muterave’s fine and spirited pic- 
ture of Haydon’s assasination of L. Denta- 
tus has been engraved in wood by William 
Harvey, one of the pupils of that distin- 
guished artist. It is one of the most effective 
' works of the kind which we have ever seen ; 
and not only affords a splendid promise of 
the young engraver, but is an ornament to 
the art itself. The freedom, force, and 
vigour which it displays, have rarely if ever 
been equalled in the style in which it is 
reenter. All the expression of the origi- 
nal is preserved; and the difficult grada- 
tions from armour to flesh are admirably 
executed by means which would a priori be 
thought incapable of producing them. We 
hope our mention of this print will recom- 
mend it as it merits to the attention of 
amateurs in the fine arts: It is about 15 
inches by 10. 

—eeEeEeEeEeEeoew0w ee 


@riginal Poetry. 


THE. WAKENING UF CAMBRIA. 


Addressed to The Cymmrodorion Society, or Royal 
Cambrian Institution for the Encouragement of 
Welsh Literature.—By Mrs. HEMANS. 











Ir is a glorious hour to him 
Who stands on Snowdon’s crested brow, 
When Twilight’s lingering Star grows dim, 
And mists with Morn’s resplendence glow ; 


And, rolling swift before the breeze, 
Unveil to his enraptur’d eye, 

Girt with green isles and sparkling seas, 
All Cambria’s mountain-majesty ! 


But there hath been a brighter hour! 

*Twas when her voice from silence broke, 
And, as an Eagle in its power, 

The Spirit of the Land awoke ! 


From the far depths of ages gone, 

From the low chambers of the dead, 
It woke! and brightly moving on, 

A sun-beam o’er the Mountains spread. 


And there were sounds, where’er it pass’d, 
O’er Druid-rock and fairy-dell, 

Of Song upon the rushing blast, 
Of Minstrelsy’s triumphant swell ; 


While, as *Eryri’s torrent waves 
With joyous music hail’d its way, 
Ten thousand echoes from their caves 
Burst to prolong th’ exulting lay. 


And thou, O Harp! to whose deep tone 
Was given a power, in elder time, 

A might, a magic all thine own, 
The burning soul of Cambria’s clime ; 


Thou, hallow’d thas by Freedom’s breath, 
To her fortresses on high, 

With sounds awakening scorn of death, 
Instinct with Immortality ; 





Thou to the winds, at that proud call, 
Didst pour thine old, majestic strains, 
As when they fir’d, in bower and hall, 
The Hearts that were not born for chains! 


And deeply yet that music thrills ! 

Yet lives there, in each pealing close, 
Some memory of th’ eternal hills, [snows! 
With their wild streams and glittering 


The hills, where Freedom’s shrine of old, 
High midst the storm’s dominion stood ; 
The streams, which proudly, as they roll’d, 
Bore to the Deep heroic blood ; 


The snows, in their unstained array, 
Bright o’er each Eagle-summit spread— 

Oh! who shall view their haunts, and say 
That Inspiration thence hath fled? 


Tt is not thus !—each mountain’s brow 
Bears record of undying names ! 

How should your Sons forget to glow, 
Ye Mighty! with your quenchless flames? 


It is not thus! in every glen 

The soil with noble ‘dust is blent ; 
Of fearless and of gifted Men 

The Land is one high monument ! 


And think ye not, her hills among, 

That still their Spirit brightly dwells? 
Be thou immortal, Soul of Song! 

By Deva’s waves, in Snowdon’s dells ! 


Yes! midst those wilds, in days gone by, 
The deep wind swell’d with prophet-lore ; 
Scenes, mantled with sublimity ! 
Still are ye sacred, as of yore. 





ADONAITS. 

Elegy to my Hat, which I took from my Study 
and hung up in the Lobby last week, when 
very ill. : 

WELL! to your peg of brass, old friend, 

It soon may be, unless things mend, 
Worth twice the head you cover ; 

These spasms a short time longer dealt, 

I’ll feel no more than you have—Felt, 
And be, like you, all over. 


This aching head will then lie low, 
And you will hang a sorry show, 
etting my mourners whining ;— 
Some one may note, the busy brain 
You circled once, is as inane 
Now as your other lining. 


A Capital to me you’ve been,— 
Though nowa ruined city seen 
For antiquarian guesses : 
The temples which you held, no more 
Their keen researches may explore, 
Despite of their distresses. 


What passed within your little round, 
Vain the conjectures most profound 
To come at by synthesis,— 
Though your rim soiled behind imp 
Your wearer bore his head right high, 
Which hat and collar greases. 


Hence to infer his mind was proud 
Should not in reason be allowed ; 
*T was a bad habit simply. 
Thus too, thy various twists and cocks 
Were not from squabbles, but from knocks 
At Plays, from feet so dimply. 


Nothing then can be learnt of thee, 
And all will be forget of me, 

By bands that have been round us; 
The difference this,—when I am gone, 
You'll fill a s and I'll fill none, 

For here has crowned us, 





" @Exyri, the Welsh name for Suowdon, 
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Browner than black, at length, besprent 
With dust, you'll to the brush be sent 
And made as spruce as ever. 
But who the dust o’er me can clear,— 
Make me as gay as once appear,— 
Ah, none—it may be Never. 
TEUTHA. 
EEE 
Sketches of Society. 


Original Account of Two Vistts to Vor 
TaIRE, in the year 1768, by the lat- 
Ricuarp Twiss, Esq. Author of a Tour 
in Ireland, Anecdotes of Chess, §c. ex- 
tracted from his posthumous papers. 


On the 28th of September (1768) we vi- 
sited the residence of Voltaire, situated 
about six miles from Ferney. Close to the 
house he has erected a small church, with 
the following inscription ever the door, in 
gold letters upon black marble :— 


DEO EREXIT VOLTAIRE . MDCCLXI. 

Next to the church is his theatre, which 
since March last has not been made use of, 
On arriving at Voltaire’s house, and enquir- 
ing for the master, the servant denied him 
under a pretence that he was extremely ill, 
I then wrote him ‘a note, and, walking 
through his farce, found him in his vine- 
yard. His dress was remarkable ; he had 
on an old tye-wig, without powder, over 
which was a blue woollen cap; a new green 
satin nightgown, and waistcoat of the same 
flowered in colours; black velvet breeches 
and white cotton stockings. He stooped 
much, being 75 years of age; had fine brown 
eyes particularly expressive, but no teeth in 
his upper jaw. His face was very lean and 
withered, and his enunciation slow. Speak- 
ing of his church, 

‘Cette eglise’ (said he) ‘ que j’ai fait 
batir est la seule eglise de l’univers qui 
soit dediée 4 Dieu seul; toutes les autres 
sont dediées aux Saints; pour moi j'aime 
mieux batir une eglise au maitre qu’aux 
valets !’ * 

I enquired whether it was true that there 
Was an epitaph in his church-yard— 

‘Non,’ (replied he ;) ‘ c'est apparement 
de la mienne dont on vous a parlé; mais 
elle n’y est pas encore; il n’y a que la 

ace.’ + 

On — him if he had heard any news, 
he answered with great vivacity, 

‘ J'ai oui dire que le Pape a donné un 
parasol et un fusil & chacun de ses sol- 
dats, avec ordre de lui remettre le dernier, 
dans le méme état qu'ils l’avaient regu, 
sous peine de la loi du Talion.’ 

On entering his library, we remarked 





* This Church which I have built, is the cals 
one in the world which is dedicated to 
alone ; all the rest are dedicated to the Saints. 
For my , | think it is better to erect a church 
to the Master than to the servants. 

+ No. It is probably mine that you have heard 
mentioned ; but it is not inscribed yet ; there is 
only a place reserved for it. 

t 1 have heard say that the Pope has pre- 
sented a 1 and a gun to each of his sol- 
diers, with orders that the latter shall be restored 
to him in the same state in which they recejred 





it, under pain of the lex talionis, 
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that ‘a superb edition of his Pucelle D’Or- 
leans:was lettered on the back, Ma Jeanné ! 

His domestic establishment consisted 
of two Secretaries, (one of them in all 
probability an amanuensis) a porter, and 
two women servants. I addressed him in 
English, French, Italian, and German, 
all of which he spoke with tolerable fluency. 
He gave us some lemonade and raspberry- 
juice. His house was well furnished, and 
contained many excellent pictures. In his 
library stood.a'tiger stuffed. 

He was extremely polite, and took me 
under the,.arm, in walking; observing 
that he ‘was old, and incapable either of 
giving or receiving pleasure. We returned 
to Geneva in the evening. * * * 

On the ‘morning of the 30th, I again 
visited Ferney on horseback, accompanied 
only by’ my servant. I found Voltaire 
playing at chess with the curate of the 
place. Having in the course of conversa- 
tion requested a line of his handwriting, for 
atemembrance, he wrote down in English 
the following sentence :— 

‘A Englishman who goes to Italy, leaves 
men to see pictures ! 

(Signed) Vottarne.’ 

We were talking of Dr. Tissot of Lau- 
sanne, when he observed— 

‘Le grand chemin et le soleil sont les 
meilleurs temedes de Tissot.’ § 

On my second visit to the library of Vol- 
taire, [ noticed three English tragedies, 
Dodsley’s Cleone, and Mason’s Caractacus 
and Elida, bound together, and lettered on 
the back Tragedies Barbares. Among his 
books was Baskerville’s edition of Virgil. 
His library consisted of about 5,000 vo- 
jumes. 

His house was of five apartments broad 
and two deep, and three stories high. It 
was very genteely and even elegantly fur- 
nished, with velvet and gilding, stucco, 
china, and paintings. 

On the altar in his church was a wooden 
figure of Christ as large as life, covered 
with gilt ornaments. ‘ Ifow do you like 
my Christ? (said he in English) ‘ Or do you 
pronounce it Chreest ?” 

On the right wall of the church without, 
he had erected a monument of plain white 
stone. Pointing to it, he exclaimed, ‘ Il ne 
manque que l’inscription mon ami!’ |] 

I bade him farewell: he accompanied me 
to my horse, wished me an agreeable jour- 
ney in English, and ‘Mi raccomando di’ 
non lasciarmi abbruciare a Roma,’ in Ita- 
lian. ¥ 

§ The highway and the sun are the best reme- 
a ae ttn 

0 inscription 1s wanting, my 
pen mee pt g, my 





q And in Italian recommended me not to get 
myself burnt in Rome. ; 
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DRURY LANE. 

A Miss Edmiston, a debutante, appeared 
within the week in Jane Shore and : Lady 
Macbeth, In the former character she pro- 
duced as much effect as the look of famine 
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and the perpetual cry of misery which cha- 
racterise Rowe’s dull heroine, could fairly 
roduce. She played Lady Mucbeth on 
V ednesday : the performance was preceded 
by a theatrical novelty, a copy of verses 
from the pen of the Right Hon. G. Lambe, 
deprecating severity of judgment. In this 
character Miss Edmiston altogether failed. 
Her powers, such as they are, were over- 
w helmed by the weight ofthe part, and from 
the early scenes she Wa$'a cipher on the 
stage. Her voice was unaccountably feeble, 
and not a tenth word of her recitation 
reached beyond the orchestra. There was 
some want of judgment in aliowing a novice 
to attempt this part—perhaps the most ar- 
duous in the whole range of the drama; 
there was not less want of judgment in un- 
dertaking the part with faculties so inade- 
quate to give the impression of the magnifi- 
cent Queen of Murder. Miss Edmiston 
is of the middle size, with a tolerable stage 
countenance, but with a walk and gesture 
extremely unchastised. She is perhaps the 
first female who has directly imitated Kean ; 
and her imitation was direct and inappro- 
priate. Kean played as usual in this charac- 
ter, which seems by no means his most for- 
tunate exertion. 
a aa 


Garieties. 


Femare Merorsm—( Munich, Nov. 27.—) 
A very extraordinary circumstance has oc- 
curred here. A servant-maid being in a 
eg with a child nine months old, set it 

own on the ground, when suddenly an 
Eagle darted from the air to seize upon it 
as a prey. The servant, who was fortu- 
nately close by, with the greatest courage 
and presence of mind threw a shawl at the 
bird, which covering his eyes, not only pre- 
vented him from seizing the infant, but 
even from escaping. She then boldly caught 
hold of the robber, and in spite of his strug- 
gles held him fast till some persons came 
to her assistance. His Majesty amply re- 
warded the heroine, who received some 
wounds in the contest, and sent the pri- 
soner to the menagerie at Nymphenburg. 

Singular Circumstance *.—The following 
singular circumstance took place on boar 
the schooner Brilliant, on her passage from 
Fortune Island to this port. On the 19th 
of August, a large fish was seen alongside 
the schooner, supposed to be a Dolphin. 
One of the crew being anxious to catch 
him, and probably for the want of some 
other bait, drilled a hole through a dollar, 
and fastened it to his hook, which he threw 
over the bows of the schooner, but it was 
soon discovered that both the bait and hook 
were missing. The second hook was then 
baited in the same manner, which shared 
the same fate. On the 2ist August, the 
third attempt was made with the same 
kind of valuable bait, which also shared the 
fate of the others. Four days after, it being 


calm, and the schooner having run about| Dr 


three hundred miles from the unfortunate 





* We do not vouch for the truth of this story, 
which is taken, as our'readers may observe, from 
an American Paper,—Z4, 


———— 
fishing-ground, a shark was caught with a 
bowline, which contained two of the hooks, 
baited with two of the dollars. In about 
fifteen minutes after, a Dolphin was caught, 
which contained the other hook and dol- 
lar !— Hampshire Gasette. 

Reputed Specifics—The Acorus Calamus 
has lately been discovered to be a remedy 
for a pain in the breast. The discovery 
was accidental: the patient chewing it 
without any design of using it as a medi- 
cine. Strong coffee is also recommended 
as a cure for gravel. 

A Mr. Cowell from Drury-lane has made 
quite an explosion at New-York as an actor 
of low-comedy! His Crack is: represented 
to have been super-superlative. r. Kent. 
also, better known on these boards; has 
appeared there as Sir Anthony Absolute. 

The poor Doge Faliero, after having failed 
as a tragedy in London, a drama anda 
melo-drama in Paris, is about to make ano- 
ther effort for existence at the latter place -- 
as an opera. It is announced at the Aca- 
demie Royale de Musique ; and it is su 

osed that his Excellency will at last dance 
in a ballet to execution. 











ree Literary Notices. 


The fourth volume of the Works of Bo- 
naparte is just published in Paris: all the 
letters relating to the close of the Egyptian 
Expedition, which were addressed to the 
Beys, Emirs, and Scheriffs, and to the 
French Generals Marmont, Murat, Desaix, 
&c. form the first part of this volume, which 
terminates with Bonaparte’s farewell letter 
to Kleber. The second part includes the 
events of the Consulate and the Empire, 
and commences with the speech of the 18 
Brumaire. Among other documents of the 
highest interest, are letters to the King of 
England, to Toussaint Louverture, and a 
proclamation dated Cairo, all in fac-similes 
of Bonaparte’s hand. The fac-similes are 
most correct representations of his rapid 
writing. 

The late Mr. Perry's Library.—The welt 
known library of the late Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle has been advertised for 


a sale by Evans, Pall-Mall. It is reported, 


and we believe truly, to be worth above 
15,0001, ; for, with the exception of Mr. 
Heber's, perhaps, it contains the best col- 
lection of Facetie and Old English Poetry 
in Britain. In mentioning this subject we 
may be allowed to pay our tribute to the 
liberality, the kindness, and the attention 
with which tle riches of this matchless 
store were ever made accessible to literary 
men of all opinions, and for the purpases 
of literature by their respected owner. ° 


Co Corresponvents. 


The pressure of matter. obliges us to n 

articles intended for timation Suateatians Seat 

of Berkely MSS., amang other. matters, stands over. 
he same reason has compelled us to abridge several et 

our Week eee is :—-Fine Arts, Scientific Information, 

ama Advertisements, &c. &c. for which 
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his basin than the “ Lines to a Child,” sent ua, 


which are spurious, having been published before by 
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their real parent. 
‘Gammon’ won't do for us: we smoke him, 
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Miscellancous Avbertigement, 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





IMMENSE and Baym A COLLECTION of 


Hae URST, ROBINSON, re! ates ( postenereered to 
90, Cheapside, feel great pleasure in an- 
dhe admirersofthe Fine Arts: that they have 
ofa Collection of Drawings long 
pon the Continent for its vast 1 and 
vane sl Thecollector, M. Paignon Dijonval, 
a gentleman of considerable fortune, and an ardent 
lover of rhe thing connected with Painting and 
was upremitting in his exertions, both in 
person «een by agency, and these Drawings are the 
result of his labours, commencing in 1724 and ending 
in the year of his death, 1792. The style is of course 
various, and includes all the rarities, from the first rude 
sketch of the master’s hand to the highly finished 
Drawingin colours. The subjects are also multifarious, 
embracing Scriptural, Historical, Portraits, Architec- 
taral, ‘Topographical, Allegorical, Landscapes, Na- 
tural History, &c. To mention the names of all 
teordinary Whose united pentootions fom hie Pape 
ection, wou exce the li o 
pret Naewrg ; it may therefore suffice briefly to 
cheers that from the first origin of the present schools 
Painting to the Jatier part of the last Century, there 
are few names of eminence which are not to be found 
amongst these Drawings, and many that may be little 
known to the amateur. 
The Collection is arranged in Port-folios, in order 
to facilitate public inspection, for which it is now in 


Besides the Deawinds, J =O Robinson, & Co. 
were the purchasers Dijonval’s Engravings, 
sont ‘fy thousand in , Which are now in 
course of arrangeme’ 
oe * In 1810 was pebliahed in Paris, a Catalogue of 

the" Dijonval Collection of Prints and Drawings, a 
closely printed 4$6 volume. Hurst hapasas shite & Co. 
havea thw copies, price 12s. sewe 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





In dto. with a Portrait of the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
o- 8 Spe Seetng, , by Sir Peter Lely. Price 
as. 


T= PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL 
CORRESPON DENCE of CHARLES TALBOT, 
Duke of SHREWSBURY, principal Minister to King 
» fora considerable Period of his Reign. 
the Rev. Archdeacon COXE. 
This Collection comprises his Epistol 
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In 8vo. 15s. 
GARDANAPALUS, a Fregedy. The TWO 
FOSCARI, a Tragedy. CAIN, a Mystery. 
t Hon. LORD B YRON. 


By the 
Printed for Johh Murray, Albemarie-street. 


WORKS Published by B. J. HOLDSWORTH, 
No. 18, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
AN ESSAY on the EVILS of POPULAR 
IGNORANCE ; to which is added, A Discourse 
=e the Communication of Christianity to the Peo: wl § 





In 12mo. price 5s. boards, 


ANECDOTES OF A CROAT. Printed 
for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Puternoster-row. 





In royal 24mo. (i — Coe Prose Writings) 


(THE DISCOURSES. oF SIR WILLIAM 
JONES, delivered before the Asiatic Society, on 
the Religion, Poetry, Literature, &c. of the Nations 
of India 

London: Printed by W. H. Carpenter, Lower Brook- 
street. 


THE HERMIT in LONDON. A New 
Edition of this Work, with consid 

is this Day published by Messrs. Colburn. and Co. 

Conduit-street. 











Handsomely printed in 3 vols. 8vo. a New Edition of 
ITALY. BY LADY MORGAN, Author of 


“ France,” Florence Macarthy, O'Donnel, &e. 

The Publishers beg to invite the attention of the 
Public to the following independent criticisms on this 
interesting work. 

“ Lady Morgan’s View of Italy combines the high 
tone of Tailesophy with the most gay and familiar de- 
scriptions of the life and manners of the very mixed 
societies to which she had access: and her opportuni- 
ties were highly favourable to the task she had in view. 
Besides its political discussions, the miscellany of this 
tour is delightful. It ab with dotes of the 
most instructive and amusing kind.” — Morning Chron. 


We have travelled the Garden of Europe before, but 
seldom with so entertaining a companion as Lady Mor- 
gan. She wields the wand of the Cicerone with almost 
an enchantress’s power: ription, remark, character, 
anecdote, incident, mingle in so rapid and sprightly suc- 
cession, that our attention is kept tantly on the 








By JOHN FOS’ TER, my of 
“ On Decision of Ch ’ &c. The Second 7 i 
tion. Price 12s. 

2. SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY to the MESSIAH; 
an Inquiry, with a view to a inthe Bt Determina- 
tion of the Doctrine taught in the H oly ho go 
concerning the Person of Christ. N PYE 
SMITH, ‘D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 14s. 


“ Though this admirable Work was published as a 
Reply to Mr. Belsbam’s Calm Inquiry concerning the 
Person of Jesus Christ(of which it is a most satisfa 
refatation, ).yet it claims a distinct notice in this place, 
on account of the very numerous philological éxplana- 
tions of difficult passages of Scriptare which it con- 
tains. It is one of those biblical works, of which the 
student will never regret the pe urchase ; and is unques- 
tionably the most elaborate defence and Proof of the 
deity of Jesus Christ extant in our language.’’—Horne’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Bible, Vol. II. Appen- 
dix, p.115. New Edition. 


A CATALOGUE of GREEK and LATIN 

CLASSICS; containing the most esteemed Fdi- 
tions, in Chronological Order, that have hitherto been 
published. Also, the principal Lexicographical Works; 
Critical and Philological Literature ; an extensive Col- 
lection of repeat Se Poly lot, and various 
other Editions of the 8.S. in Hebrew and Greek ; 
Translations of the Classics, &c. On SALE, at the 
affixed prices, by S. HAYES, No. 8, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, London. Price 1s. 6d. (gratis to pur- 
chasers from the same) to be had as above; and of the 
Booksellers in town and country. 
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In the course of the present Month will be published, 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No.7. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. 'Eain- 

pargh ; and Longman, Hurst, Rees, — and Brown, 
maon, 











alert, from the beginning to the mal of her pereg: 
tions, extending from the Alps to Italy's remotest 
bounds. All her feelings and opinions are on what 
may he called the right side, generous, benevolent, and 
liberal. She possesses a strong vein of ridicule, but, 
with a few exceptions, her shafts are tempered with 
delicacy and goodnature.”—Star. 


‘* Lady Morgan appears to have been extremely in- 


dustrious in the examination of the Journals of former | p 


Tourists over the same spots with herself, and most 
ly ill 





with the King, as weil as with ers, Sun- 
derland, Oxford, Halifax, and other eg om 
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6 vals: fro. with ato, Atlas of Plates: 6? 
HISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA, _ 
1918 te 1792, 6 vols. 8vo. 31 boards. 
MEMOIRS of the KINGS of SPAIN of the HOUSE 
BON, 5-vols. 8vo. 3/. boards. 
MOIRS of SIR R. WALPOLE, 4 vols. 2/. 8s. 
Henoras of HORATIO, LORD WALPOLE, 
oval Ayo. 2. 6s. 


. a New Edition, revised by the. Author, 
Asketc H of the STATE of IRELAND, 
Past and Present. 
te the MARQUIS WELLESLEY. 
Printed i. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Tee Quarterly Review, No. LI.—Con- 
tents: I. Navy of England and a 
tare,: Tableanx Pittoresques des Mocurs des 
Archi on, ee TIT. L and of the Slave Trade—Fer- 
nando Po— Geograph Commercial View of 


‘oyages dans Ja Grande Bretagne.—II. Russian Church 
Northern Central Africa, by J. M‘Queen; 2. Papers 


rontieg to the Suppression of ~. Slave Trade.— | tia) 
iv Doctri 


iry into the ‘ines gw and 
Predestination. i” Edw. » D.D.—2. Arch- 
bishop Ki King's s Discourse on with Notes 


the Rev. R. Whately —V. Hazlitt's Table Talk — 
Novels, hy the Author of Waverley.—VII. God- 

win and Malthus on Population.—V1I1. Prometheus 

- Unbound, a —— Drama, by P. B. Shelley —IX. As- 
and Al gy Bd 1. Vox Stellarum ; 2. Lee A of} 
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al trates or corrects their remarks. In some 
cases she dives deeper, and throws stronger lights ; in 
others, she removes the veil of obloquy, or false colour- 

ing, which either the religious prejudices, the party 
spirit, or blind enthusiasm of the respective writers, 

had endeavoured to cast over the objects, the men, or 
the institations they described. The genius of Lady 
»| Morgan, long ful to the 1 ture of 
her country, Tas here achieved a production whieh will 
secure to her immortal renown.”—Aurora Borealis, 





This is a work that will largely occupy public at- 
tention. itis by far the most important work which 
its author has as yet undertaken. It is not a classical 
tour, nor a picturesque tour ; but it contains a rich 
harvest of “ middle age” anecdote, abounding with 
such traits of the domestic, social, ani political life of 
the great Republics of Italy, as cannot fail of exciting 
an intense interest. The gravity and massiveness of 
the subject have not, however, prevented the author 
‘rom indulging largely in those humorous and striking 
details of real life, which form the charm of her more 
recent novels.”—Dublin Weekly Register. 


‘© Lady Morgan has given us more information on 
the actual state of society in Italy at the present mo- 
ment, than can be found in any of the numerous pub- 
lications which have made their appearance since the 
peace.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


“ This is not merely a work of opinions expressed 
in the ornamental style of the writer. It is a substan- 
account of Italy, and may be consulted for its facts 
by the historian, the traveller, and the topographer.’’— 

Monthly Magazine. 

“ We may compare her lighter and bappier efforts, 
to those schools of Painting which she seems most to 
admire—the Dutch, Flemish, and Venetian. Of these 
the characteristics. are brilliant colouring, contrast, 
variety, bustle, spirited details. pleasing imitation ; and 
in such traits consist the excellence of La Morgan.” 

Monthly Review Nov. 
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London: Printed for. nell & Breate 
Book: 
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Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown’s 
Catalogue of Old Books, for 1822. 


ON JANUARY 1, 1822, will be 

Part I. of the above Catalogue, Price 2s. 64, con 
taining a fine Colleetion of curious and scarce Books, 
in various Languages ;'a few valuable early Manu- 
scripts; English . Poetry, Plays, and Works on the 
rama; and the Class comprising Antiquitates Histo- 
rici, Namismata et Miscellanei Latini. 





On the Ist of oe = be published, in 8vo, 
ards, 


"THE ANNU AL ‘BIOGRAPHY and OBI- 
TUARY for the Year 1822. Containing Memoirs 

of celebrated Men who have died in 1820-21. 

The present Volume contains, among other _ 
resting Lives, those of Nap oleon Buona 
late Queen ; Lord Sheffield; Mrs. Piozzi ; my 

hald ; Lord "Malmesbury ; Mr. Hayley; Sir Home Pep- 
ham; Admiral Hunter; Mr. Hatsell, Clerk of the 
House of Commons; Mr. Rennie, the Engineer ; Mr. 
John Scott ; Mr. Keats ; Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden 
Theatre ; Dr. Knox; Mr. C. Stothard. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London.—Of whom may be had 

Vols 1 to 5 of the above Work, price 15s. each. 





Early in January will be published, jn 1 vol. 8vo. 


Two VOYAGES to NEW SOUTH 

WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND; includ- 
ing a Description of the present condition of that inte- 
resting Colony: with Facts and Observations relative 
to the state and management of Convicts of both Sexes 
under sentence of Transportation. Also Reflections on 
Seduction and its general consequences. 


By THOMAS REID, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons i in Londéa, 
and Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 
ere RE Re ern a RIE 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published 

every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary 

Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) Strand ; and 

7, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; sold ‘iso 

by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill ; 

and J, Chappell & San, 98, Royal Exchange, 
B, BENSLEY, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
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